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Peden | V ECT ORY» 


The allusion to the song commemorating the victory of Com. Perry, 
in the Sarnors’ MAaGazinzn, December, 1882, has awakened a desire 
for the publication of the entire production. A note to the Editor of 
the Farmer’s Cabinet, Amherst, N. H., secured a good copy, and a 
line in the Notes and Queries of the New York Observer brought to 
light a copy from the Mredonia Censor, of Oct. 29th, 1879. The au- 
thorship of the song is attributed to SAMUEL TaGcGArRT, late of Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 

A correspondent says there were two songs, the first beginning, 
“The tenth of September let us all remember,” the other, written 
long after, began,—‘‘ Ye tars of Columbia, give ear to my story.” 

A third copy was sent by a friend of Uniontown, Pa., who exclaims, 
—‘‘A battle which has not its equal in the history of all recorded 
time! It was the Gettysburg of the war of 1812.” At oa 


Editors Censor:—After a long search among musty papers and many fruitless in- 
quiries for the old song ‘‘Perry’s Victory,” a kind friend in Northern Illinois has 
sent me a copy which I hand you for publication.—Many years since, when the 
brilliant achievement which it commemorates, was fresh in the recollection of all, it 
was popular as a household entertainment, and was sung at many firesides and social 
gatherings with great acceptance, as well in the vicinity of the conflict as elsewhere 
throughout the country. 

Although it has not the polish or terseness of Bryant or Whittier, it has a notable 
vigor and directness of expression, which will commend it to more modern readers. 
Perhaps there is no better way of preserving it from the oblivion, to which it seems 
tending, than its insertion in your columns. E, F, W, 

Fredonia, N, Y¥., October 25th, 1879, 
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Ye tars of Columbia, give ear to my story, ; 
Who fought with brave Perry, where cannons did roar, 
Your valor has gained you an immortal glory, 
A fame that will last unti] time is no more. 
Columbian tars, the true sons of Mars, 
Who rake fore and aft when they fight on the deep, 
On the bed of Lake Krie, commanded by Perry, 
Have caused many Britons to take their last sleep. 


On the tenth of September, let us all remember, 
So long as the globe on its axis rolls round, 
Our tars and marines on Lake Erie were seen 
To make the red flag of proud Britain come down. 
The yan of our fleet, the British to meet, 
Commanded by Perry, the Lawrence bore down, 
The guns they did roar with such terrific’ power, 
The savages trembled at the dreadful sound. 


The Lawrence sustained a most dreadful fire, 
She fought three to one for two glasses or more, 
While Perry undaunted, did firmly stand by her 
And on his proud foe heavy broadsides did pour. 
Her masts being shattered, her rigging all tattered, 
Her booms, spars and yards being all shot away, 
And but few left on deck, to manage the wreck, 
Our hero on board her no longer could stay. 


In this situation, the pride of our nation, 

Sure Heaven had guarded unhurt all the while, 
While many a hero maintaining his station, 

Fell close by his side and was thrown on the pile. 
But mark ye and wonder, while elements thunder, 

And death and destruction were striking all round, 
His flag he did carry on board the Niagara, 

Such valor on record was never yet found. 


There’s one gallant act of our noble commander, 
While writing my song I will notice with pride: 
While launched in a smack, that carried his standard, 
A ball whistled through her, just close by his side, 
Says Perry, ‘‘ Those villains‘intend for to drown us, 
But push on my brave boys, you need never fear,” 
And then with his coat he soon plugged up his boat, 
And through sulpur and fire away he did steer. 


The famous Niagara, now proud of her Perry, 
Displayed all her banners in gallant array; 
Twenty fine guns on her deck she did carry, 
Which soon put an end to this bloody affray. 
The rear of our fleet was brought up complete; 
The signal was given to break through the line, 
From starboard to larboard, and from every quarter, 
The lamps of Columbia did gloriously shine. 


The bold British lion roared out his last thunder, 
When Perry attacked him close in the rear; 
The Columbian eagle soon made him crouch under, 
And roar out for quarter, which soon you shall hear. 
Oh, had you been there, I vow and declare, 
__ You'd have seen such a sight as you ne’er saw before, 
Six red bloody flags that no longer could wag, 
Were laid at the feet of our brave Commodore. 
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Brave Elliot, whose valor must now be recorded, 
On board the Niagara had well played his part, 

His gallant assistance to Perry afforded, 
Will place him the second on lake Hrie’s chart. 

In the midst of the battle, when guns they did rattle, - 
The Lawrence a wreck and her men most all slain, 

’ Away he did steer, and brought up the rear, 

And by this grand manceuver the victory was gained. 


Oh, had you but seen these two noble commanders 
Embracing each man when the conflict was o’er, 

And viewing with pride those invincible standards, 

_ That never had yielded to any before! 

Says Perry, ‘‘ brave Elliot, come give me your hand, sir, 
This day you have gained immortal renown, 

So long as Lake Erie Columbians command her, 
Let Captain Elliot with laurels be crowned.” 


Great Britain may boast of her conquering heroes, 
Her Rodneys, her Nelsons, and all her whole crew; 
But Rome in her glory ne’er told such a story, 
Nor boasted such feats as Columbians can do. 
The whole British fleet was captured complete, 
Not one single vessel from us got away, 
And prisoners some hundreds, Columbians wondered, 
To see them all anchored and moored in our bay. 


May Heaven still smile on the shades of those-heroes, 
Who fought in this conflict their country to save, 
Who checked the proud spirit of those British tyrants, 
Who sought to divide us and make us all slaves! 

Columbians will sing, and make the woods ring, 
And toast those brave heroes by sea and. by land, 
While Britons drink sherry, Columbians drink Perry, 
And toss it about with a full glass in hand. 


SEEING 
DR. THEODORE CUYLER. 


BY 


The great aim of the Gospel is 
to make men see Jesus. It con- 
tains a system of salvation; but it 
is not the system that saves. 
Ninety-nine hundredths of our 
congregations believe the chief 
propositions of Christianity as 
much as they believe that two and 
two make four, or that Washing- 
ton was the first President of the 
United States. But that faith 
works no heart-change, delivers no 
one from_the power of sin, and 
secures no hope of heaven. The 
-only saving faith is that which 
sees Jesus, and accepts Jesus, and 
joins the soul to Jesus. It joins 
yerson to Person, the branch to the 
ne the sinner to the Savior. 


JS WS-. 


Christ Himself never prepared a 
formula of truth, and made the 
acceptance of that formula the 
one condition of ‘salvation. His 
constant loving call was ‘‘ Come 
unto Mz,” his emphatic declara- 
tion was, ‘‘ He that believeth on 
Mz hath everlasting life.” When 
he presented the vital truth of the 
Atonement, it was by presenting 
Himself as the Atoner. ‘The 
Son of man must be lifted up;” 
and ‘‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto Me.” 

What a monstrous mistake it is 
to present the most orthodox sys- 
tem of theology in such a way as 
to draw attention to it alone, and 
project it before the cross of the 
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crucified Lamb of God! Paul was 
scrupulously careful never to play 
the theologian at the expense of 
the Christ-preacher. He deter- 
‘mined to know nothing save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. Wher- 
ever he stood,—whether before 
scowling Pharisees, or witty Athe- 
nians, or Roman proconsuls, or 
poor cripples at Lystra, or con- 
science-stricken sinners in a Mace- 
donian dungeon,—he just aimed 
to make them see no one but Jesus 
only. His own conversion had 
been produced by a revelation of 
Christ to him. About all he tells 
us of that conversion was that he 
**saw the Lord in the way,” and 
the Christ thus manifested to him 
had made a new man of him. So 
careful is he that everybody shall 
understand just what his religion 
means, that he emphatically says, 
“oh lives yet notcdy but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

Is not one cause of the compara- 
tive failure of some pulpits to be 
found in this fact, that they do 
not converge all their shafts of 
light upon one local point, and 
that point the atoning, living, loy- 
ing, Savior? People gather into 
church on Sunday,—weak, weary, 
tempted, hungry, and conscience- 
smitten. Having made a sad 
failure in their own attempts, they 
want some model to teach them 
how to live. Feeling the sharp 
prick of sin through their own 
consciences, they want some one 
to forgive their eyil-doing and to 
deliver them from the power of 
besetting sins. Some come to 
church with aching hearts, and 
long for a Comforter. Others are 
under conviction, and all the Ar- 
ticles of Westminster Confessions 
and Apostolic Creeds cannot 
bring them relief. They want to 
be saved, and Somebody must do 
it, From the depths of their souls 
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the cry is, “‘ We would see Jesus.” 
Oh, beloved brethren, is it not the 
single purpose of our ministry, 
first, last, and all the time, to be 
just holding up Jesus the Sin- 
bearer, Jesus the Life-giver, Jesus 
the Consoler, Jesus the Soul-saver, 
and to be ever crying to our peo- 
ple, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God!” 
If we fail in making our congrega- 
tions see Jesus, then is the most 
eloquent preaching a pious sham. 

In dealing with anxious inquir- 
ers, we have no such leverage as 
we get from the example of the 
Holy Redeemer and from the 
cross of the dying Redeemer. Sin 
is never so hateful as when seen in 
the light of Christ. No lightnings 
blast sin like the view of the Son 
of God dying for human guilt. 
And when the soul cries out for 
deliverance from this exceeding 
sinfulness, we have nothing to do 
but to fix the eyeand thought and 
prayer and trust of the mquirer 
upon Him who says, ‘‘ Look unto 
Me, and be ye saved.” The most 
literate hod-carrier, the poorest 
child in a mission-school, can be 
made to understand what it is to 
love and obey such a person as 
Jesus Christ. 

There is another cause for the 
small number of conversions in 
every community. It is that men 
of the world see so little of Jesus 
in the daily lives of some Christian 
professors. The Master demands 
that every one of his followers be 
‘“‘a witness” for him. Well has 
it been said that ‘‘the Christian 
is the world’s Bible.” There is no 
argument for Christ’s religion 
equal to a pure, noble, godly life 
which is born of his Spint. Noth- 
ing so repels, disgusts, and hard- 
ens the unconverted, as daily con- 
tact with those who profess Chris- 
tianity only to make it odious, 
—Independent. 
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A SAILOR’S CONVERSION ON THE ATLANTIC. 


One Sunday morning, in the 
summer of 1870, I was engaged, 
says a faithful sailor missionary, 
as usual, visiting ships, and con- 
versing with the men on the sub- 
ject of religion. Suddenly, to my 
agreeable surprise, a young man 
stepped ashore from a Scotch ves- 
sel, and, shaking me warmly by 
the hand, said he was glad to meet 
any one engaged in the Lord’s 
work. After a little preliminary 
conversation, he related the story 
of his conversion as follows:— 

**T was formerly a very dissipat- 
ed young man, but about three 
years and a half ago the Lord 
changed my heart. J came home 
from the East Indies to my parents, 
residing in the outskirts of Lon- 
don. I sinned in a more reckless 
manner than I had been accustom- 
ed to do. My money was soon 
squandered, and I shipped again 
for South America. 

“‘ Before leaving home, a lady 
called one day, and left a parcel 
of ‘Good Words,’ enclosing be- 
tween the leaves, a number of 
small tracts. The parcel was plac- 
ed in my chest, and in due time 
went to sea with me. We had 
rough weather in the English 
Channel, but eventually we clear- 
ed it, and were fairly embarked 
on our voyage. 

** Before clearing the Channel, 
I was surprised to see that the 
Boatswain seemed to spend all his 
leisure time reading the Bible. 
Whenever I saw him disengaged, 
he was reading the ‘ word of God;’ 
so I thought there must be some- 
thing singular in the Bible to en- 
gage a man’s attention so fully, 
and I resolved to read it myself. 
Doubtless, the Spirit of God direct- 
ed me what to read, and applied it 


to my heart, for I was soon deeply 
convinced of my sinful state, and - 
earnestly besought the Lord to have 
mercy upon me. I continued in a 
most wretched state of mind for 
several days, continually praying 
God to pardon my sins, seeking 
peace, and finding none. Those 
were dark days, but presently hight 
came. 

‘One morning I took a number 
of ‘Good Words’ from my chest, 
and, turning over the leaves, I 
found a small tract entitled ‘WHAT 
1s Your Dury?’ It related the 
visit of a gentleman to a sick sol- 
dier, who said that he was praying 
to God for the pardon of his sins, 
and striving to ‘do his duty.’ 
The visitor replied, ‘ Now suppose 
your wife were to offer you a 
cup of tea, what would be your 
duty?’ 

“©<To take it from her, surely.’ 

«* «Do you think that God is of- 
fering you anything?’ 

«Yes; He is offering pardon 
to all through Jesus Christ.’ 

«¢¢ What is your duty then?’ 

““« Ah, sir, I ought to accept 
it,’ he replied. 

‘** But now, suppose farther, 
that instead of taking the cup of 
tea your wife offered you, you con- 
tinued asking for it, might she not 
say, How blind you are! Do you 
not see that I am offering it to 
you? And has not God much 
more need to charge you with 
blindness? You ask Him for what 
he offers, yet you will not take it. 
Your duty is to take the pardon 
which God offers you, through 
Christ.’ 

‘““No sooner did I read this, 
than I saw my own position. I 
had been asking many days for 
pardon, and I now saw that all I 
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had to do was to trust in Christ 
for it, and it was mine. I at once 
fell on my knees, and accepted, by 
faith, the proffer ed gift. I receiv- 
ed the forgiveness I was asking 
for; I felt in my heart that I was 
an accepted child of God, and 
loudly praised Him for His mercy.” 

“And, sir,” he said, with an 
expression of countenance I shall 
never forget, ‘“‘from that time to 
the present I have had the assur- 
ance of God’s pardoning love, and 
have sought to make known the 
Savior I have found so precious.” 

If the eye of some distressed one 
should fall upon these lines, be 
assured that there is no Savior but 
Jesus, and that the only way to 
obtain the pardon of sin, and the 
title and fitness for heaven which 
you so much desire, is to trust in 
him as your Savior. The bless- 
ings of salvation have been pur- 
chased by Christ; they are offered 
to you freely in the Gospel. The 
only question is, Do you feel you 
need them, and will you have 
them? Believe, then, the Gospel, 
which declares that, trusting in 
Jesus, you are saved. Lay hold 
of Christ; rely upon him; cling to 
him; trust in him; and pardon, 
and holiness, and heaven, are yours. 

Christian reader, in whatever 
department of Christian work you 
may be engaged, you may find en- 
couragement, in this narrative, to 
“sow beside all waters.” The 
lady who placed the tract between 
the leaves of the periodical, knew 
not at the time that she was pre- 
paring for the enlightenment, the 
comfort, the salvation of a soul in 
distress. 

‘*In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not 
thine hand; for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper, either this 
or that, or whether they both shall 
be alike good.” 


A Sailor Christian. 
I listened, not long ago, to a 


very touching story from one who 


has long been a laborer in his 
Master’s vineyard. His parish was 
in one of the old New England 
seaport towns, so that among his 
parishioners were many seafaring 
folks and their families. 

“T must tell you something 
about an old man whose simple 
heart taught me many a lesson of 
patience and devotion and brother- 
ly love. He was instant in season 
and out of season in his efforts to 
turn many souls to righteousness, 
and his earnest pleading with old 
shipmates was worth a score of 
sermons. 

“At last Sailor Joe was sick 
unto death,—a general breaking 
up of an iron constitution, which 
had been buffeted by many stormy 
winds and tempests. One morn- 
ing early he sent for me to come 
to see him, and when I entered 
his cabin-like room, he grasped 
my hand firmly in his own, and 
said, ‘Help me! oh, help me, sir, 
if you can! I cannot pray. I have 
tried hard, but neither the right 
words nor the right prayer will 
come. I-feel as if, like my dear 
Lord on the cross, | must exclaim, 

‘* My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ And will He let 
me die without His presence?’ 

“‘T saw that he was much ex- 
cited through great weakness, so I 
thought best to say but little to 


him; and, holding his hand 
in mine. I said, ‘Can you say 
the Lord’s Prayer, Sailor Joe, 


“ Our Father who art in heaven p> 
‘*Our Father? Oh, yes, sir,’ he 
answered, ‘I learned that at my 
mother’s knee. I know that; 
mother taught vit to me most 
eighty years ago.’ 
*** Then let us say it together,’ 
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I said. So I kneeled down beside 
his bed and prayed that great 
prayer slowly and earnestly, and 
the old man joined in every peti- 
tion with his feeble voice, as if 
he felt every word that was uttered. 

“<That is a prayer. That is 
the prayer for me. How much 
better than any of my own words! 
- Yes, I know that; my mother 
taught me that,—my mother!’ 
and the dying man raised himself 
partly in his bed, and said, ‘Oh, 
thank you, sir, thank you. I can 
pray that; I am all right now.’ 

‘“The next morning I went to 
see him again, and I saw that his 
life was drawing near its close. 

“* «J have prayed ‘‘ Our Father ” 
a great many times since you left 
me, sir,’ he said. ‘It has all that 
IT need in it. Oh, it has helped me 
so much; and ‘Our Father” 


seems very near to me now. And 
my mother, she has been with me 
too through all the long night. 
She was a Christian mother. 
Please, sir, shall we not pray that 
prayer together once more?’ 

“So again I knelt beside the 
dying-bed, and began the solemn 
words of that ever new old prayer 
with him. His voice became 
weaker and more faint with each 
petition, and with the _ blessed 
words, ‘ For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory,’ he 
breathed his last. My sailor Chris- 
tian had crossed the Jordan of 
death and entered into that sweet 
and blessed country, which mortal 
eye hath never seen,—nor mortal 
heart conceived of the glories which 
are there in store for those who 
love the Lord Jesus.” —<American 
Messenger. 


A SAILOR WANDERER SAVED. 


There was a Swede in Chicago, 
who could not speak a word of 
English, who brought an _ inter- 
preter to our meeting with him. 
I don’t know how he was ever con- 
verted; but he was; and how to set 
that man to work, I didn’t know. 
I thought a while, and said, ‘I 
know what you can do, you can 
go to the corner of Madison street 
and give handbills to the people, 
inviting them .to come to the 
hall.” He was one of those 
men that had a happy face, 
_worth an ordinary sermon to look 
at. He was all the time smiling. 
Every man that came along he 
gave a handbill to, inviting him 
to come to Farwell Hall. Some of 
the men would curse him. But 
blessings and curses were the same 
to him, for he did not know Eng- 
lish. There he stood, smiling, 
through rain and shine. No storm 
stopped him. 


Now, just see how God_ has 
blessed that Swede. One night a 
man came up and took a handbill, 
read it, and said to his companion. 
‘‘Let’s go in.” They went in, 
and the Spirit of God met him, 
and he was converted. I have got 
his history now. Let me tell it to 
you. See how wonderful it was. 

Away off in the mountains of 
Scotland, over twenty years ago, 
there was a drinking man who 
had one son and two daughters. 
He lost one situation after another 
on account of drink. Finally he 
said to his wife, ‘‘I will take 
Johnnie” (the only boy, seven years 
of age), ‘‘I will take Johnnie, and 
go to America, and get away from 
my old associates. Then I will 
send for you and the daughters.” 

The poor, foolish mother gave 
her consent. She thought change 
of circumstances, and the begin- 
ning of new ways would change 
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her husband. Well, he got to 
New York. When he first got 
there, he went into a saloon to get 
a drink, and then he became 
drunk; and that little boy was left 
on the streets of New York, and 
taken up by the police, and sent 
to one of the institutions out of 
town, and from there he was sent 
to Massachusetts, to the home of 
afarmer. He stayed there until 
he was eleven years old, and then 
he ran away to sea, and sailed 
around the globe. Finally, he 
came to Chicago, a poor, wretched 
wanderer. Then he was a sailor 
on our lakes. He happened to be 
walking up the street when this 
Swede handed him that bill. As 
I said before, he read it, went to 
the meeting, and was converted; 
and the first thing that came into 
his head after he was converted 
was:—‘‘I wonder if my mother is 
alive? During all these nineteen 
years I have wandered over this 
world and never thought of my 
mother.” Now the Lord had 
blessed him, his heart went out to 
his mother. He sat down and 
wrote to different places in Scot- 
land, but he got no answer. One 
day he was reading the 84th 
Psalm, and he came to _ these 
words:—‘‘ No good thing will He 
withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly.” He closed his Bible, got 
down on his knees, and said to 
God:—‘‘ I have been trying to walk 
uprightly, and Thou hast promised 
that no good thing wilt Thou 
withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly, Thou knowest where she 
is, and I pray thee to tell me.” 
He arose, and the thought came 
to him to write to them in Massa- 
chusetts, his old home, and ask 
them if they had ever heard from 
his mother in Scotland. THe did 
so, and he got a letter that had 
been waiting for him for seven 
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He sat down, and wrote to 


years. 
Oh, if you could 


that mother. 


‘have been in my office when that 


man came in! He wasa lake cap- 
tain. He showed mea letter. It 
was written by one of the daugh- 
ters. The letter said, ‘‘ For nine- 
teen years mother has been pray- 
ing for you.” It was a long time; 
but now her prayers were answer- 
ed; her cup of joy was full. And 
it wasn’t long before he earned 
money enough to send to Scotland 
and bring that mother and two 
daughters to Chicago. 

They got there on a Saturday 
night, and on the Sunday night of 
the great fire of Chicago, he was 
out on the lake. When Chicago 
was burning they were in Farwell 
Hall. They came and introduced 
themselves to me. When he came 
on shore he found them; and what 
a joyful meeting that was! 

They are members of the same 
church that I am a member of. 
He comes in when he can, and 
prays God he may be blessed in 
winning souls. His whole crew 
have been converted through his 
means. O, thank God, these meet- 
ing are not a failure. If only that 
one man had been saved, what a 
glorious result!—D. LZ. Moody. 


i 6 


“*l CANNOT dorthis; said 4a 
Christian merchant in reference 
to some business operations in 
which he was asked to take part— 
“‘T cannot do this. There is a 
man inside of me that wont let me 
doit. He talks to me of nights 
about it, and I have to do business 
in a different way!” O! those 
talks of nights about the business 
of the day, when “the man in- 
side” has our ear and there is no 
escape from the judgment he pro- 
nounces! ‘Thrice blessed ishe who 
is able to hear it in peace. 
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From the London (Eng.,) Christian. 


‘““SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES.”. 


A BIBLE STUDY BY S§. E. S. 


** Hxcept the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.”—Ps. exxvii. 


KEEP YOURSELVES.—1 John y. 
Jude 21, 


Keep thy heart above all keeping,— 


Prov. iv. 23. 


Keep the doors of thy mouth,—Micth 


vii. 5. 
Keep thy tongue from evil.—Ps. xxxiv. 
18; Prov. v. 2. 


Palle 


Tue Lorp Is THY KrEprer.—Ps, cxxi. 
5; Isa. xlii. 6. 

The peace of God shall keep your heart. 
—Phil. iv. 7. 

Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, 
keep the door of my /ips.—Ps. exli. 3. 


Keep thy foot.—Eccl. y. 1. 


The Lord shall keep thy foot.—Prov. 
iii. 26. 

He will keep the feet of his saints.—1 
Sam. i. 9. 


Blessed is he that keepeth his hand 


from doing any evil.—Isa. lii. 2. 


Talso withheld thee from sinning against 
Me.—Gen. xx. 6. 


Keep thy soul diligently.—Deut. iv. 9. 


He that keepeth thy sowl.—Prov. xxiy. 
12. 

Commit the keeping of their souls to 
Him.—1 Pet. iv. 9. 


If ye Jove Me, keep my commandments. 
—John xiv. 5. 


Give a perfect heart. to keep thy com- 
mandments.—1 Chron. xxix. 19. 


Keep my way.—Proy. viii. 32; Judg. 
ii. 22. 


I have kept thee from the paths of the 
destroyer.—Ps. xvii. 4. 

I send an angel to keep thee in the way. 
——lDbe Soci, ANS IBS sore, lal 


Oh that thou wouldst keep me from 
evil,—i Chron. iv. 10. 

I have kept myself from iniquity.— 
2 Sam. xxii. 4; Ps. xviii. 28. 


Holy Father, keep them from evi/.— 
John xvii. 5. 

The Lord hath kept me from evil.— 
1 Sam. xv. 34, 39. 


Keep me as the apple of the eye.—Ps. 
xvii. 8. 


He kept them as the apple of his eye.— 
Deut. xxxii, 10. 


Keep thyself pure.—1 Tim. y. 22. 

Keep thyself wnspotted.—James i. 27. 

He that is begotten of God keepeth 
himself.—1 John v. 18. 

Mine own vineyard have I not kept.— 
Cant. 1. 6. 


Now unto Him that is able to keep you 
from falling, and to present you faultless 
before the presence of his glory with ex- 
ceeding joy, to the only wise God our 
Savior be glory, and majesty, dominion 
and power, both now and ever. Amen. 
—Jude 24, 25. 
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ANOTHER HOUSETOP SAINT. 


Not long since, by special invi- 
tation of Misses Jones and Brain- 
ard, who are employed by the 
Women’s Home Mission Society to 
labor among the lowly colored 
people of Columbia, 8. C., I ac- 
companied them to visit old Aunt 
Sally at the poor-house. 

As it was ‘‘visitor’s day,” the 
outside surroundings were passably 
clean. On entering, however, I 
. was obliged to call to my aid every 
particle of will-power that I pos- 
sessed in order to endure the sight 
of the complete wretchedness of 
the place. The walls were grimy 
with smoke and dirt. Not a ves- 
tige of comfort was to be seen. 
Two poor old women, one of them 
blind, sat crouching over a dying 
fire, while on a miserably dirty 
bed lay one of those saints of 
whom, it may soon be said, that 
they ‘‘ shall wash their robes and 
make them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.” 

“What a neat place heaven will 
be!” said one poor colored woman 
to us one day; and so, in that way, 
we thought of heaven, when we 
considered the blissful exchange 
for Aunt Sally. About ninety 
years old, perfectly blind and help- 
less, shrivelled and shrunken, her 
body tortured with intense pain, 
she had laid there for years, look- 
ing longingly ‘‘ for the home just 
over the way.” 

Can there be such a thing as 
beauty amid such wretchedness ? 
Yes, out of the depths of that 
helpless suffering and poverty, in 
the radiance of Aunt Sally’s poor 
old black face shone the beauty of 
the Lord. 

I went to see her with the dim 
idea that I might, perhaps, be able 
to afford her a little comfort in 
her affliction, but I soon found 


from the heights in which she 


‘dwelt, that she had already ap- 


propriated all the comfort the 
Lord had to give to such as she, 
so that my poor attempts seemed 
quite out of place. I said, how- 
ever, ‘‘I am very sorry to see you 
suffering so much, Aunt Sally, 
and wish that I could help you.” 

“Oh, la, Missus, don’t you feel 
sorry. De Lord is mighty good 
to dis poor cretur.” 

‘* But you are helpless and blind, 
Aunt Sally.” 

““No, no, not blind. I sees 
Jesus. I don’t want to see the 
way you sees.” 

*““Not want to see with your 
eyes?” said I, quite surprised. 

“*No, Missus, for if de Lord 
wanted me to see, he’d not make 
me blind. De Lord has blessed 
me with a long bed of ’fliction.” 

“* Blessed you with affliction?” 
I said. 

“Yes, Missus, blessed me, or he 
would not give it tome. All he 
does is a blessing. De will of de 
Lord must be done. You’re so 
good to me, but la, you can’t help 
yourself; it’s de Spirit ob de Lord. 
It works just like medicine, ’pears 
like to me it comes jes like a peach 
or an apple on a waiter.” 

‘“Are you not lonely?” feeling 
that I must say something. 

‘“Oh no, not lonesome, Missus, 
I done got plenty 0’ company— 
plenty o’ company at midnight. 
I’se no time to get lonesome.” 

“You live so near to the Lord, 
then, that the devil never comes 
to trouble you. Does he, aunty?” 

‘“Oh, la now, he done tries to 
get in here every chance he can 
get. He’s roun’ dere now, a peek- 
in’ in de do’, but he can’t come in 
here, where de Lord is.” 

‘‘ But you have lain on this bed 
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all these years, Aunt Sally; how 
can you stay so cheerfully?” 

“Qh,” said she, ‘‘I don’t want 
to hear tell of years—if Jesus says 
‘stay,’ I stay. When Jesus says 
‘come,’ all de world can’t stop me. 
I don’t want to set de time; but 
he’ll come, he’ll come!” 

Thus her simple faith in Christ 
took hold of everything. We 
could say nothing. He must say 
it all. 

So Miss Brainard read about the 
‘‘mansions;” then we sang the 
““Sweet By and By,” and ‘ We’re 
going home to-morrow.” <As we 
finished, she lifted up her poor, 
crippled hands, while an almost 
ineffable smile lit up her thin, 
-shrivelled face, as she exclaimed, 
‘* Perhaps to-morrow, perhaps to- 
morrow.” 

And so we left her, waiting for 
the ‘‘ sweet chariot to swing low,” 
when the withered hands shall be 
stretched forth, and the blind eyes 
behold the King in his glory.— 
Chicago Standard. 

ee 


Jesus Christ. 


BY MRS. C. E. R. PARKER. 


In the Savoy Chapel in London, 
there is one beautiful window of 
the richest stained glass, in the 
centre of which, is the figure of 
our Savior upon the cross. 

When the full sunlight falls up- 
on the window, nothing can ex- 
ceed the richness and beauty of the 
colors, and the divine expression 
of that benignant form. It seems 
as though one could almost detect 
the fluttering of the pulse, as the 
life blood flowed from those sacred 
wounds, and in the tender look of 
that gracious countenance, know 
that the words, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what 
they do,” were falling from those 


lips which spoke as never man 
spake. 

As the shades of evening fall, 
and the last rays of sunshine fade 
away, still, when all other parts 
of the church become obscured by 
the shadows, and the light dies 
out from one after another of those 
beautiful windows, and the em- 
blazoned devices and quaint de- 
signs are gradually lost in the 
darkness, still this one divine figure 
of Christ stands out clearly in the 
gathering darkness. As the stars 
come out in the sky, that face 
alone is seen through the gloom, 
and at last, tint after tint is ob- 
scured in the darkness, and the 
divine face and form are no more 
seen; and we stand watching the 
departing glory of the vision of 
him, who ‘‘ was wounded for our 
transgressions, and bruised for our 
iniquities;” and there in the hush- 
ed silence of the holy place, we 
feel as if we must stretch forth 
our hand and cling to the precious 
form, thus passsing from our gaze 
into the quiet night. / 

And then comes the comforting 
and solemn assurance, that the 
Divine Presence is ever with us, 
*‘ Jesus Christ yesterday, to-day 
and forever,” Jesus Christ in the 
sunshine of youth and hope, in 
the day of prosperity, when all 
that is good and great seems pos- 
sible to us; and when the shadows 
begin to fall, and the hght that 
illumined our early days becomes 
a little dimmed, and disappoint- 
ments meet us on the right hand 
and on the left; Jesus Christ is 
with us still, and looking upon us 
with his tender gaze, as if he said 
**T will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee.” 

And when the clouds and thick 
darkness gather around us, and 
heart and strength fail us, weary 
and heavy laden with fears and 
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cares, and strife and bodily an- 
guish, still, ‘looking unto Jesus” 
through the gathering gloom, we 
will find him, ‘‘the ever present 
help in time of trouble,” the 
Light amid the darkness, the 
‘* Peace be still,” amid the raging 
tempest on life’s stormy sea. 

And when our last hour shall 
come, in the hush and silence that 
preceeds dissolution, Jesus Christ 
is with us there; his gracious pres- 
ence lighting even the valley of 
the shadow of death, and _ his 
words, ‘‘Lo, I am with you al- 
ways” are echoed back as the 
grave closes upon us, and the 
spirit uplifted by his power is born 
into the region of eternal rest and 
blessedness.— Advocate and Guar- 
dian. 

—___—.+.—____. 


The Sailor’s Card. 


A little more than six years ago 
a friend, who is deeply interested 
in work for Christ among our sail- 
ors, told me that at the close of a 
prayer-meeting of which he had 
been the leader, a ‘young seaman, 
who had only a few nights before 
been converted, came up to him, 
and laying a blank card before 
him, requested him to write a few 
words upon it, because, as he said, 
“You will do it more plainly than 


Tecan.” “ What must I writer” 
said my friend. ‘* Write these 
words, sir: ‘I love Jesus—do 
you?’” After he had written 


them my friend said, ‘* Now you 
must tell me what you are going 
to .lo with the card.” He replied: 
‘““T am going to sea to-morrow, 
and I am afraid if I do not take a 
stand at once I may begin to be 
ashamed of my religion, and let 
myself be laughed out of it alto- 
gether. Now, as soon as I go on 
board, I shall walk straight to my 
bunk and nail up this card upon 
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it, that every one may know that 
I am a Christian, and may give 


‘up all hope of making me either 


ashamed or afraid of adhering to 
the Lord.” 

The young sailor was right. A 
bold front is often more than half 
the battle, and many a general has 
saved himself from being attacked 
by making what is called ‘‘a show 
ot force.” So let it be with you 
in the carrying out of your reli- 
gious convictions. Meet your as- 
sailants, not with retaliation, but 
with calm fortitude. Give them 
to understand that you have 
weighed the matter thoroughly, 
and that, as you are responsible 
for your own soul, you mean to 
do what you believe to be right, 
no matter what they may say or 
do. Tell those of your own 
household that you are determin- 
ed to be as good a son and broth- 
er as. ever, nay rather a better 
than before; but that in this in- 
finitely momentous concern you 
know no father but God and no 
brother but Jesus Christ. Say to 
your fellow-workmen that you in- 
tend to be as faithful in your em- 
ployment, and as ready to oblige 
them as ever, but that you cannot 
sin against God to show your good 
will to them. 

Do this with the calm earnest- 
ness of one who has looked into 
eternity; do it with the holy bold- 
ness of one who hears his Savior 
saying, ‘‘My grace is sufficient 
for thee; my strength is made per- 
fect in weakness.” Do it with the 
self-sacrifice of one who has gazed 
on the cross of Christ until the 
love of the Lord has constrained 
him, whatever it may cost, to live 
to him. Do it thus, and your ad- 
versaries will cease to torment 
you. Nay, haply some even of 
them may be won by your honest 
courage to put themselves by your 
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side. When the vessel is pursued 
by some suspicious craft the cap- 
tain runs up to the mast head the 
flag of our nation, and the would- 
be assailant steers away in another 
direction, for he knows that whoso 
fires upon the ship outrages the 
patriotism of the people and pro- 
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vokes their power. So when men 
turn on you, hoist your flag, and 
see in that at once the symbol of 
your decision and the pledge of 
your protection; for while you are 
beneath that flag he who attacks 
you touches the apple of the 
Sayior’s eye. 


a 


TO-NIGHT, 


A miner in the south of England 
was passing a meeting-house, one 
night, and wentin. ‘he minister 
was speaking of the holiness of 
God and the awful situation of 
those who were still unprepared, 
and might be called at any mo- 
ment to meet Him. He begged 
his hearers to ask themselves the 
question,—‘‘ Am I ready to meet 
God?” He urged them to answer 
it now, for now was the accepted 
time. God was willing, now; they 
were living men to-night; to-mor- 
row might be too late. 

It pleased God to carry the mes- 
sage home to this miner’s con- 
science. He thought:—‘‘I am 
not ready to meet God; [ have 
lived acareless, godless life; I dare 
not meet His holy eye; how can I 
make peace with Him? Iam such 
a sinner I dare not stand before 
Him.” These truths troubled him 
so much that he could not go 
away, but waited till the people 
went out, and told the minister 
his fears. The faithful man of 
God tried to lead him to Jesus. 
«He is your peace,” he said; but 
the miner found none. An hour 
passed away. The minister laid 
the way of salvation clearly before 
him, and prayed both with and 
for him. 

<‘ Now,” he said, ‘‘it is late; go 
home and seek your Savior there.” 

‘“No,” replied the miner; ‘I 
beg you to let me stay a little 
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longer; it must be settled  to- 
night.” 

The minister again laid before 
him the way of salvation, and 
prayed, but in vain. Another 
hour passed. 

“You must go home,” said the 
minister; ‘‘it is late, and I can do 
no more for you; I cannot make 
it clearer to you.” 

“It must be settled to-night,” 
answered the miner, with increas- 
ed earnestness. 

Late as it was, the minister felt 
he could not send him away. Once 
more he spoke of Jesus, and gave 
him promise after promise; once 
more he prayed, but in vain. The 
miner grew more and more troub- 
led. 

«“T must go,” said the minister, 
reluctantly; ‘‘it will soon be morn- 
ing. Go home; to-morrow night 
there is a meeting here; it may be 
you will find peace then.” 

«‘Sir,” said the poor man, ‘I 
cannot leave this room until I find 
peace. To-morrow it may be too 
late, and I may be in hell. - /¢ 
must be settled to-night.” 

The minister could not resist 
his earnestness. 

«« By the help of God,” he said, 
‘it shall be settled to-night, and 
I will not leave you till you find 
peace.” 

Again he spoke of the finished 
work of Christ, again he prayed, 
the miner following his words 
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with sobs and tears, and at last 
the light broke in on his darkness. 
“T see it,” he cried; “‘ my peace 
is made already with God. It is 
settled. I have to claim my par- 
don in Christ’s name! I do. 


have to thank God for it! I do, 
I do! Praise His name! It is 
settled.” And they knelt again, 


this time to thank God that He 
had heard their cry, and saved 
the miner’s soul. Then they went 
their ways rejoicing. 

The next day the miner went, 
as usual, to his work. I do not 
know if he told his companions 
what God had done for his soul. 
I must think he did. During the 
day he went alone to a distant part 
of the mine, to fetch some tools, 
and as he was long in returning, 
his work-fellows went to look for 
him. They found that a mass of 
rock had fallen upon him, and he 
was buried in the ruins. They 
worked with pick and spade, hop- 
ing to save him, and at last they 
uncovered one of his hands. It 
was warm. He was yet living; 
and as they bent over him, from 
beneath the fragments of rock, 
the rubbish and stones which hid 
him from sight, came a_ faint 
sound. He was speaking. And 
what was he saying? 

“JT thank God that it was set- 
tled last night. It was settled for 
ever, I am His. To-night it 
would have been too late, but 
thank God it was settled last 
night!” When at last they un- 
covered his poor,. crushed body, 
he had gone to God.—The Watch- 
word. 

2. 1.___ 


Lost! Lost!! Lost!!! 


In the north of England there 
are many coal fields which were 
formerly worked, but which have 
been abandoned. The shafts of 
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these unused mines are partly filled 
with water, and of great depth. A 
man was returning home one even- 
ing from his work, and thought 
to arrive more quickly at his cot- 
tage by crossing a barren moor in 
which some of these open pits lay. 
He had miscalculated his time, 
and night closed in before he had 
crossed the moor. As he walked 
on he was suddenly seized by a 
fearful terror; his limbs trembled, 
his heart beat violently, and fear 
prevented him taking another step. 
All he could do was to stand still 
and shriek out, ‘* Lost! lost! lost!” 
This cry of his reached the ears of 
a watchman who was employed to 
warn travelers of the dangers of 
that way, and who was on the 
listen in a little hut at some dis- 
tance. He lghted his lantern, 
and shouted back to the benighted 
traveler in return, ‘‘Stand still 
for your life!” He soon came up 
to him with the light, and holding 
the lantern just one step in ad- 
vance of the feet of the poor way- 
faring man, showed him a dark, 
deep pit, half filled with black 
water, into which he must inevita- - 
bly have plungéd had he taken 
another step. 

Reader, unless by God’s grace 
your feet have been directed into 
the narrow way that leads unto 
life, you are like this wayfaring 
man. You too are on a journey, 
and on your way are dangerous 
pitfalls. One more step, and you 
may fall headlong into the ‘‘ bot- 
tomless pit” (Rev. xx. 1), whence 
there is no escape. Your safety is 
in first being aware of your danger. 
Then, from your inmost soul, ery, 
** Lost! lost! lost!” God has set a 
watchman with an unerring light 
to point out the path of safety, 
and to guide you out of the way of 
destruction. The cry, ‘Lost! 
lost! lost!” will at once reach the 
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ears of Christ. ‘‘He was a burn- 
ing and a shining Light ” (John 
vy. 35); and He is “the Way” 
(John xiy. 6). Commit yourselves 
to Him. Do not think that you 
know the right path. Do not 
trust in any efforts of your own. 
May you not say, in the words of 
David, ‘‘ As for me, my feet were 
almost gone: my steps had well- 
nigh slipped” (Psalm Ixxiii. 2); 
and will you not resolve, in the 
language of the same inspired pen- 
man, “‘ Thou shalt guide me with 
thy counsel, and afterward receive 
me to glory”? (Psalm Ixxiii. 24.) 

—_—_—@+<___ 

A Sailor’s Story. 

I’ve been fourteen years a sailor, 
Miss Weston, and I’ve found that 
in all parts of the world I could 
get along as well without alcoholic 
liquors as with them, and better 
too. Some years ago, when we 
lay in Jamaica, several of us were 
sick with the fever, and among 
the rest the second mate. The 
doctor had given him brandy to 
keep him up, but I thought it was 
a queer kind of ‘‘ keeping up.” 
Why, you see, it stands to reason, 
miss, that if you heap fuel on the 
fire, it will burn the faster, and 
putting the brandy to a fever is 
just the same kind of thing. 
Brandy is nearly half alcohol, you 
know. Well, the doctor gave him 
up, and I was set to watch him. 
No medicine was left, for it was of 
no use. Nothing would help him, 
and I had my directions what to 
do with the body when he was 
dead. Towards midnight he asked 
for water. I got him the coolest 
I could find, and gave him all he 
wanted, and if you'll believe me, 
miss, in less than three hours he 
drank three gallons. The sweat 
rolled off from him like rain. Then 
he sank off, and I thought sure he 


was gone, but he was sleeping, and 
as sweetly as a child. In the 
morning, when the doctor came, 
he asked what time the mate died. 
“Wont you go in and look at 
him?” said I. He went in and 
took the mate’s hand. ‘‘ Why,” 
said he, ‘*the man is not dead! 
He’s alive and doing well! What 
have you been giving him?” 
‘* Water, simply water, and all he 
wanted of it!” said I. I don’t 
know as the doctor learned any- 
thing from that, but I did, and 
now no doctor puts alcoholics 
down me, or any of my folks, for 
a fever, I can tell you. Lama 
plain, unlettered man, but I know 
too much to let any doctor burn 
me up with alcohol. 
—_——=>_ +--<—@_—_ 


God Made The Sea. 


It is not often that you find a 
seafaring man who is an atheist. 
Addison tells us of a time when he 
was on board ship, and there was 
a passenger on deck who was an 
infidel. He was reported to the 
captain as an atheist, and neither 
he nor the sailors could make out 
what sort of a strange fish that 
might be, and asked him what he 
meant. They were told that he. 
did not believe in God. A storm 
coming on, the men proposed that 
they should pitch him overboard, 
seeing he did not believe in God 
Almighty; but he was soon cured 
of his unbelief, for, when things 
looked threatening, the first per- 
son who was down on his knees, 
crying for mercy in great terror, 
was the precious atheist, who soon 
got rid of his atheism when he felt 
in danger of his life. 

God made the sea;—you can 
mark his wisdom there. Philoso- 
phers tell us there is just as much 
water in the sea as there ought to 
be, and no more. That the sea is 
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salt, and therefore does. not cor- 
rupt, that it is moved with tides 
and currents, and therefore does 
not stagnate, that it evaporates, 
‘and therefore does not increase so 
as to drown the earth, are all in- 
stances of divine wisdom. If its 
waters were more or less salt than 
they are many fishes would die, 
and the floating power of the ocean 
would change. The more we study 
the sea, the more shall we say, 
“Thy way, O Lord, is in the sea, 
and thy path in the great waters.” 
And certainly no man can deny 
the power which thunders across 
the billows. What tremendous 
force is there displayed! ‘‘The 
floods have hifted up, O Lord, the 
floods have lifted up their voice; 
the floods have lifted up their 
waves. The Lord on high is 
mightier than the noise of many 
waters, yea, than the mighty waves 
of the sea.” When one has seen 
the damage the sea has wrought 
upon our coasts, the way in which 
the hardest rock has been worn 
away; when one has sadly watch- 
ed a huge bark tossed to and 
fro like a play-thing, and when 
one has heard how the hugest ves- 
sels are caught in a cyclone and 
whirled away like feathers, one 
bows upon his face before the Al- 
mighty Lord who rules the sea. 
And yet God’s goodness is there 
as well. The sea is a great bene- 
factor. Where were the clouds, 
and where the rains, and where 
our harvests, 1f it were not for the 
ocean? The sea feeds myriads 
with its fish, and enriches many 
more by its commerce. It was once 
thought to divide nations, but 
now it has become the highway by 
which they communicate, a silver 
belt by which all lands are bound 
to one another. England above 
all nations, has reason to see the 
goodness of God in the sea. Per- 
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haps we had not even remained 
a nation if the silver streak had 
not separated us from the con- 
tinent. Most probably we had 
not been a free nation or a Pro- 
testant nation if the Lord had not 
bidden the waters encompass us. 

Every attribute of God shines 
in the sea, although the more spi- 
ritual and precious are but dimly 
seen, these being reserved to be 
manifested in ChristJesusthe Lord, 
before whose feet the sea crouch- 
ed in reverence. Perhaps even 
those attributes will be discovered 
to be there in some degree when 
our eyes shall be strengthened to 
see the glory of the Lord in all his 
works. Till then we will listen to 
the sea and think of it as an 


‘“TImpassioned orator with lips sublime, 
Whose waves are arguments which prove a 


God.” 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
0 
The Boy’s Prayer and the 


Waterspout. 


In April of 1860, the brig Helen 
Jane, bound from St. Domingo, 
when well advanced on her course 
in the southern latitudes, was one 
day confronted with that fearful 
aqueous phenomenon—sometimes 
so dangerous a foe to ships at sea 
—which was bearing down upon 
the vessel with great rapidity. 
The sails,—for there was little or 
no wind,—afforded no means of 
escape, and the firing off of a pis- 
tol, in the absence of any larger 
gun, could not produce a concus- 
sion of the air sufficient to bring 
down the mighty column of up- 
lifted water from its threatening 
altitude. All now was consterna- 
tion and confusion on board among 
both crew and passengers, of whom 
there were several, including three 
or four young children and their 
parents, persons of culture and 
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education from a Massachusetts 
city. One of their little group, a 
boy of about ten years, noticing 
the captain’s pale and terrified 
looks, and his pious mother with 
the rest in tears, with despair de- 
picted on their faces, came up to 
her who had taught’ him from in- 
fancy to pray to the great God as 
‘our Father in heaven,” and our 
only Helper in time of trouble, ex- 
claiming, in earnest, yet composed 
voice, ‘* Mamma, why don’t you 
pray? why don’t you pray? And 
then, without waiting for a reply, 
he knelt down in the midst of the 
trembling cabin company, and in 
a few simple words besought that 
Almighty being, whom winds and 
waves and the whirlwind obey, to 
turn away the awful waterspout 
and mercifully save them from the 
impending danger. 

After his prayer the child seem- 
ed to feel sure that the Lord would 
hear it and grant deliverance. 

' Nor was he mistaken in his ex- 
pectation of relief from the power 
of an overruling Providence. In 
a few moments the dark, seething, 
hissing, cloud-crested mass of wa- 
ters passed harmlessly by, not 
touching, yet so almost grazing 
the vessel’s side, as to cause all to 
regard their escape as marvellous, 
and to realize that to God the Lord 
belonged all the praise. 

From that mother’s still fresh 
memories of the scene we have re- 
ceived the narrative given above. 
Her dear son’s life-voyage ended 
in his early manhood, but not with- 
out honor and the crowning grace 
of true religion. What has been 
here recorded is a just tribute to 
his memory and a true story of a 
boy’s great faith in God.—Amerv- 
can Messenger. 

————__— + ____—_. 
A Cure for Swearing Crews. 


«My lads,” said a shrewd offi- 
cer, on reading his orders to the 
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crew on the quarter-deck, when 
taking command of the ship, 
“‘there is a favor which I, as a 
British officer, ask of you, and I 
expect that it will be granted by a 
crew of British seamen. What 
say you, lads, are you willing to 
grant me one favor?” 

“Ti; ha, sir;” cried all hands 
on the deck. 

“ Please to let’s know what it is, 
sir,”’ said a rough-looking, hoarse- 
voiced boatswain. 

‘Why, my lads, it is this:—you 
must allow ME to swear the first 
oath in this ship, No man on 
board is to swear an oath before 
do: I want to have the privilege of 
swearing the first oath on board 
thisship. What say you, my lads, 
will you grant me this favor? 

The appeal seemed so reasonable, 
and the manner of the officer so 
kind, that a general burst from the 
ship’s company announced,—‘“‘ Hi, 
hi, sir,” with their accustomed 
three cheers. The effect was, in- 
deed, most magical:—-swearing was 
wholly abolished in the ship! 


A Chinese sailor said,—‘‘ The 
more I pray, the more I forget to 
swear.” Doubtless the principle 
is true. The more we pray, the 
more we forget to be unthankful, 
discontented, grumbling. We for- 
get to be anxious and worried, be- 
cause we lay our burdens on the 
Savior. We forget to be gloomy, 
because we draw near to the source 
ofalljoy. We cease to sin as much 
as before, because the heart be- 
comes purified in its intercourse 
with Jehovah. Alas! that we do 
not try the Chinaman’s remedy 
more and more. 


——————— 20 ____. 


“‘T HAVEread in Plato and Cicero 
very beautiful sayings; but I never 
read in either, ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest!’ ” 
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From the N. Y. Tribune, January 8th, 1883. 


DISASTERS TO STEAMSHIPS. 


NEARLY 300 LOST LAST YEAR—MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND LIVES 
LOST WITH THE VESSELS—CAUSES OF THE DISASTERS. 


By reference to the carefully compiled 
list of marine losses in 1882, which is 
given below, it can be seen that the ship- 
ping diasters are onthe increase. This list 


gives a total of 284 steamships and large 
river steamboats which have met with 
disasters. Only a few of these have been 
floated and repaired again. The aggre- 
gate tonnage was 320,065 tons. Of these 
the British vessels numbered 192, with a 
total of 236,516 tons; American 16, and 
13,972 tons; Austrian 2, and 3,062 tons; 
Belgian 8, and 4,247 tons; Chilian 1, 997 
tons; Danish 5, 5,018 tons; Dutch 6, 
9,228 tons; French 16, 12,847 tons; Ger- 
man 17, 14,735 tons; Italian 1, 843 tons; 
Russian 5, 5,986 tons; Spanish 11, 9,037 
Swedish 8, 2,302 tons; Greek 1, 1,280 
tons; unknown nationality, 40, Of this 
list 141 were stranded, 82 were sunk by 
collision, 4 were destroyed by explosion, 
52 foundered, 3 capsized, 2 were burned, 
6 were sunk by ice, 7 were abandoned in 
a sinking condition, and 25 are missing. 
The total number of lives lost was 2,002. 

A majority of these vessels that have 
met disasters come from the yards of cer- 
tain marine undertakers on the west coast 
of England, yards that have become no- 
torious for the mortality list of their 
ships. Many of them were old iron steam- 
ers, originally narrow, which were cut in 
two and lengthened. Of the long list 130 
were so-called water-ballast vessels. Some 
of them had water-ballast trimming tanks 
placed at both ends of the vessel. Others 
had water-ballast compartments fitted 
either forward or abaft the engines and 
boiler spaces, and occasionally both for- 
ward and aft, which are frequently used 
as cargo spaces. Still others had water- 
ballast spaces in the bottom of the vessel, 
confined to one hold, or fitted in both the 
fore and aft holds, or were provided with 
water-ballast in the longitudinal construc- 
tion along the bottom of the vessel. The 
losses of some of these vessels may also 
be attributed to excessive efforts for 
speed. In the construction of vessels 
now too often everything else is consider- 
ed secondary to the one great object—to 
get the utmost speed possible. Velocity, 
constantly increasing velocity in steam- 
ships is demanded, and proper attention 
to the strength of the materials used is 
not always given. It isa question whether 


in many cases the iron ships built now 
possess, in proportion to their size, the 
stanchness and buoyancy requisite to with- 
stand the elements that must be battled 
with on the ocean. Such disasters as 
have occurred to the Atlantic, the Grosser 
Kurfurt, the Pommerania, the Herder, 
the Hscambia and the Bahama, point to 
some serious fault in their construction, 
or else to an absence of proper regulations 
in regard to the use of the safety ap- 
plianees which should form a part of the 
plan of every iron vessel. This is dem- 
onstrated also in the loss of so many of 
the ‘‘ ocean tramps.” 

There are almost as many different 
plans pursued in the construction of the 
water-tight compartments in iron ships as 
there are classes of these ships. The ab- 
solutely safe bulkhead must be an un- 
broken partition from the keel to the 
main deck, with valves opening into the 
bilge so that the water may run from one 
compartment into another when required. 
In a large number of vessels the bulk- 
heads only reach to the ‘‘’tween decks,” 
and in some only to the lower deck. Many 
of the bulkheads have doors opening from 
one compartment into the other to fa- 
cilitate the loading and unloading of 
freight, and it is a question whether these 
are not frequently left insecure when the 
vessel sails. These are a constant source 
of danger unless the strictest regulations 
and the most vigilant watch are observed, 
Not one ina hundred of those who take 
passage on an ocean steamship knows 
anything about the strength of the vessel 
to. which he entrusts his life, and he would 
seldom obtain any intelligible information 
if he inquired about the matter. The 
well-earned popularity of some of the 
leading lines of steamships is due to the 
construction of the vessels as well as to 
the care taken in their management. Iron, 
as a material for shipbuilding, is pre- 
ferred by owners, because it is cheaper in 
the end than wood, and, after the first 
expense of construction is incurred, is 
kept in order at much less expense. Many 
of the immense ships and steamers of the 
present day, are models of symmetry and 
a certain kind of beauty. But often there 
is one doubtful point about them,—the so- 
called water-tight bulkheads. Are they 
water-tight? In other words, are they 
seaworthy? Have they always proved 
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themselves to be such in the recorded ac- 
cidents? The ships built within the past 
five years show improvement in this re- 
spect, but it must never be forgotten that 
the pressure on a bulkhead, when it comes 
into use in case of accident, is enormous. 
As a rule these bulkheads consist of a 
series of somewhat light iron plates ex- 
tending across the whole breadth of the 
ship and the full depth of the lower hold, 
in many cases 16 by 50 feet. This great 
partition is often supported simply by 
rather light vertical angle-irons, about 
four feet apart. In many ships there ap- 
pears to be nothing about this great break- 
water to stop it from giving way amid- 
shipsin a vertical line between any two 
angle-irons, except the connection at top 
and bottom, two points perhaps fifteen 
feet apart. In any ship of more than 
thirty feet beam a bulkhead, to do effec- 
tive service in case of a collision, should 
have a stout central support, springing 
vertically from the keelson and attached 
above to the deck. 

A great deal has been said against the 
new law just gone into operation, where- 
by all steamships coming within the juris- 
diction of the United States are compelled 
to submit to the same inspection laws as 
the vessels of the United States are sub- 
jected to. Great Britain compels Ameri- 
can steam and sailing passenger vessels to 
comply with her inspection laws or else 
refuse a clearance, and experience has 
shown that similar restriction should be 
applied to foreign vessels sailing from 
American ports. Unless an inspection 
law is rigidly enforced the most serious 
abuses prevail. Hor instance, it has been 
proved that there is no attention paid to 
the ‘* Plimsoli Mark,” the limit to which 
a vessel should be loaded. It is claimed 
in England that it is moved up or down 
at the owner’s convenience, and some 
owners say that they can, if they choose, 
paint it on the funnel. The vessel goes 
to sea, founders, or is posted as missing. 
Take, for instance, the Ballina, which 
sailed from Liverpool for Lorne, on Jan. 
Sth, never to be heard from again, and 
upon which forty persons were lost. The 
British court found upon investigation, 
that she had not sufficient stability, and 
if she shipped a heavy sea on deck there 
was every probability either that she 
would turn over or go down. The court 
also found that she was overladen, and 
that her Plimsoll Mark was far out of 
sight. Then there was the British steam- 
ship Escambia, which sailed from San 
Francisco, with a cargo of wheat on June 
19th, and capsized on the same day just 
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outside of the harbor. Sixteen lives were 
lost. An investigation by the British 
Consular Court at San Francisco showed 
that the water tanks were empty, the ves- 
sel was ‘‘ tender,” and that the peculiar 
and extraordinary list of the ship as she 
passed Point Lobos attracted the atten- 
tion of the keeper so that he kept his glass 
upon her until the list became so great 
that he was certain she was in peril. The 
testimony adduced was at variance, and 
the court attributed the loss of the vessel 
to ‘‘ the slowing of the engines in a dan- 
gerous sea.” The court was charged with 
not making as thorough an investigation 
as was possible, and a second court was 
convened. ‘The decision of the latter, a 
few days ago, declared that the vessel was 
‘‘dangerously overladen and quite un- 
stable.” The foundering of the Bahama 
off Cape Hatteras on February 10th, on a 
voyage from Porto Rico for New York, 
had much to do with the passage of the 
new inspection law. This disaster cost 
twenty lives. The Bahama was formerly 
an old blockade-runner, and some time 
after capture was condemned and sold for 
$6,000, taken to Quebec and overhauled, 
and then run in the Quebee and Gulf 
Ports Line service. 

Many of the vessels carried cargoes of 
coal, and the loss of some of them may be 
attributed to spontaneous combustion. 
The stranding of so many mentioned in 
the list was due chiefly to insufficient 
soundings or to no soundings at all. 

The Nautical Magazine, of London, 
in a recent article calling attention to the 
condition of British ships, said:—‘‘ As to 
some of the wretched creations of igno- 
rance and greed which are known as first- 
class ships, and which so ostentatiously 
carry about the British flag on their un- 
handsome and unworthy shoulders, there 
are those who do not require good ships 
so much as anything having the semblance 
of one, sufficient to pass a first-class sur- 
vey which will enable them to command 
a freight and get to sea with it. If the 
laws of marine insurance were revised, 
perhaps matters might improve. If, for 
example, ships could only be insured 
against such risks as loss by stranding, 
by collision, ete., and for not more than 
two-third their value in ‘ missing’ cases; 
or if the remaining third was taken asa 
fine and paid as compensation to the be- 
reaved families, in such cases as non-com- 
pliance with demands in building, ete., it 
might have an improving effect, and cause 
people to take half as much care for their 
ships as they take for their horses and 
carriages.” 
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REV. TITUS 


By the courtesy of Messrs. HARPER & 
Bros., of this city, we are enabled to 
present to our readers a faithful likeness 
of ‘* Father” Coan, who has now been 
translated from his career and work for 
the Master on earth to His instant pres- 
ence in the heavens. We find in 
“Witty Years Efforts for the Welfare of 
Seamen,” published by our Society in 
1878, under the heading Twentieth Year, 
1847-8, the following entry: —‘‘ Hilo, 
S. I.—For the better accommodation of 
the 3,000 or 4,000 seamen annually re- 
sorting to this port, a Bethel chapel has 
been erected, and Rey. Tirus Coan, 
missionary of the American Board, and 
pastor of the largest Christian church in 
the world, has performed a regular vol- 
untary service in behalf of seamen.” 
Under the heading Twenty-first Year, 
1848-9, the record is continued:—‘*‘ At 
Hilo, 8. I., Rev. Mr. Coaw still continued 
his abundant labors, preaching often. to 
congregations of seamen equal in size to 
many congregations in New England.” 
And up to the Thirty-sixth Year, 1863-4, 
this activity of his for sailors was faith- 
fully put forth, as evidenced by another 
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entry:—‘‘ Rey. Mr. Coan at Hilo, 8. 1., 
successfully devoted a part of his time 
and energies to seamen.” So when this 
close and personal service for sailors was 
suspended, the grand old veteran still re- 
tained his interest in them,—still held his 
broad true views of the part they are 
ultimately to play in the subjection of 
the world to Jesus Christ. Within a few 
years past, as readers of the MAGaAzInE 
will recall, we have sent several loan li- 
braries to sea by his personal contribution 
for the purpose. His last communication 
to us appeared in our issue for May, 1882, 
p. 147, and was full of his wonted holy 
fire and cheer, It is in place to set down 
here the main facts of his life and death 
from the issue of Harper's Weekly for 
January 18th, 1888, and from other 


sources :— ; 

““This remarkable man, whose death 
occurred at his home in Hilo, Hawaiian 
Islands, December ist, 1882, was one of 
the oldest missionaries in point of service 
rendered that ever bore the cross to 
heathen lands. He had served in the 
Islands as a missionary almost without 
intermission for a period of nearly forty- 
eight years, and he was regarded by the 
natives with a feeling of affection and 
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veneration. The venerable missionary 
was attacked by a severe stroke of paral- 
ysis September 16th last. He rallied 
from this attack, and became so much 
improved that he was able to take daily 
exercise in the open air up to the very 
day of his death. His funeral services 
were held on the morning of Sunday, De- 
cember 3rd, in the native church at Hilo, 
the-services being conducted in both the 
Hawaiian and English languages. He 
was in his eighty-second year at the time 
of his death.” 


From the N. Y. Evening Post :— 


“Dr. Coan was born at Killingworth, 
Conn., on the 1st of February, 1801, and 
was the youngest of a family of seven. 


His father, Gaylord Coan, was a farmer, 
descendent from a family which settled 
in that part of Connecticut early in the 
history of the country. Until he was 
twelve years of age, Titus Coan attended 
the village school, and was then em- 
ployed by his father on the farm. He 
was anxious to learn more, and was 
taught at home by private teachers. 
When eighteen years old he began teach- 
ing school, and continued this work until 
1827, in villages about his native town. 

“Tn 1827 he went to Riga, N.Y., where 
his older brother was preaching. Here 
he continued teaching school until 1830. 
On the ist of June, 1831, he entered the 
second class of Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary, and two years later was gradu- 
ated with high honors. On the 17th of 
April, 1833, he was licensed to preach. 
On the 16th of August he sailed for Pa- 
tagonia with a party of missionaries sent 
out by the American Board of Missions 
on an exploring mission. The party re- 
turned the following year. 

*©On the 8rd of November, 1834, Mr. 
Coan was married to Miss Fidelia Church, 
of Churchville, N. Y., and in the same 
month he and his wife were designated as 
missionaries to the Sandwich Islands. On 
the 24th of December, 1834, Mr. Coan, 
his wife, and five or six others sailed from 
Boston on the ship Hellespont for the 
Sandwich Islands, the station to which 
Mr. Coan and his wife were sent being 
the village of Hilo. They arrived at that 
place on the ist of July, 1835. For two 
years Mr. Coan devoted himself to the 
study of the Hawaiian language, and 
also made a tour of the country round 
about Hilo. In a book written by him 
entitled ‘Life in Hawaii,’ and published 
by Randolph & Co., he describes his ex- 
periences there. He labored earnestly 
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among the natives, and the number of 
conversions in the three years 1888, 1839 
and 1840, was more than 7,000, while the 
total up to 1880 was 12,1138. His wife 
established a school for girls, and Mr. 
Coan was the physician of the settlement 
until 1849, when the Missionary Board 
sent out a physician to assist him. 

‘*TIn 1860, and again in 1867, he visited 
the Marquesan mission. 

“*On the Sth of May, 1870, after an ab- 
sence of about thirty-five years, he re- 
turned tothe United States by way of 
California. He passed six months or a 
year here, and then returned to his work 
at Hilo. His wife died soon after his re~ 
ee to Hilo, on the 29th of September, 

872.” 

Rev. Dr. Coan subsequently married 
Miss Bryenam, daughter of Rev. Hiram 
Bineuam, long of the A. B. OC. F. M. 
Mission in the Hawaiian Islands, and this 
lady survives him. The NV. Y. Lvangelist 
of January 11th, has the following :— 

“‘A private letter to Rev. J. EH. Kit- 
tredge of Geneseo, from his brother, C. 
S. Kittredge, M. D., who was with Dr. 
Wetmore in attendance upon the venera- 
ble missionary, Rev. Dr. Titus Coan, 
during his last sickness, gives further 
particulars of the last hours of the noble 
missionary. Dr. Kittredge writes;— 

“‘«Mather Coan is dead. He had a 
shock of paralysis Sept. 18th, as you al- 
ready know. He seemed to be improv- 
ing, and in fact was able to move the 
paralyzed limbs somewhat. Some two or 
three weeks before his death, he com- 
menced taking exercise in the open air, 
being carried on a morele or lounge, borne 
by two men. In this way he made calls 
on his intimate friends, both native and 
foreign, and was also taken in to see his 
church one day. On Friday, Dec. 1Ist., 
at noon, he arose, with aid, from his bed, 
to prepare for his usual ride, and took 
three steps to his chair. A fainting fit 
came over him, he closed his eyes and 
gasped, and soon was gone. Dr. Wet- 
more and I were called, and we at once 
responded. He lived only forty minutes, 
and with difficulty articulated the words 
‘Glory !—Jesus!—Farewell!’ Besides his 
wife and her sister, Dr. Wetmore and my- 
self, the two household servants, Rev. HE. 
P. Baker, and an old native who happen- 
ed to be there, were the only ones present 
at the time. His death was peaceful. We 
buried him on Sunday from his own 
church, which was filled with natives and 
foreigners. The church was draped in 
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black, and floral offermgs covered the 
casket. At the cemetery many natives 
and others threw bouquets of flowers into 
the grave. And thus we buried a great 
and good man. All the flags of Hilo 
were kept at half mast from the time of 
his death, on Friday noon, till after the 
funeral, on Sunday noon.’” 


<> <»_______ 
For The Sailors’ Magazine. 
Woman and the Sailor. 

If she is conspicuous in luring and de- 
stroying the sailor, is she not also dis- 
tinguished for leading and saving him? 
The ruin thus wrought may make the 
strongest appeal to the eye, while her sav- 
ing power strikes deepest into the heart. 
As when the melting snows and sweeping 
storms of the mountain send the swollen 
stream down the gorge, smiting and de- 
stroying the mill, we pause over the ruins 
to pity the poor miller; but our deeper 
emotions are stirred when we find that 
overflowing and fertilizing the fields and 
meadows for miles along its banks, it has 
more than doubled the Autumnal har- 
vests. The swollen Nile that wrecks the 
adventurous craft fills Egypt with corn. 
So God has ordained that righteousness 
and blessing, instead of wrong and ruin, 
shall be the ruling power. 

Who can estimate the influence, of a 
good and true woman over the sailor! 
And for whom will the sailor more in- 
stinctively peril his life? The counsels 
and prayers of the mother, the love and 
best wishes of the sister, the heart-ache 
and hopes of the wife, and the kind words 
of other female friends may not always 
be heeded ;—for the sailor hasa dark lock- 
er where he stows away things too sacred 
for his tarred hands, or too obstructive 
to his sinful pursuits and pleasures,—but 
whenever and wheresoever on the broad 
ocean he opens that locker, those prayers, 
and wishes, and hopes, and words, like 
so many beams of light from heaven, 
penetrate his whole being, make him long 
and strive to be a better man, and often 
make him one. 

The matrons of the Sailors’ Homes! 
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How often under their maternal and 
Christian influence have the blest inmates 
left for the sea with such a grip of the 
hand, and sucha ‘‘God bless you!” as only 
asailor can give! And how many of these, 
redeemed from the power and conse- 
quences of sin will these matrons meet in 
the world where there is no more sea! 
One of these matrons, Mrs. Mary JANE, 
wife of Epwarp B. Dunscomser, for many 
years Leeper of the Sailors’ Home at 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, went to her 
final rest and reward on the 22nd of Oc- 
tober last. She was singularly fitted both 
by nature and grace for the world-wide 
influence she -exerted during the last 
twelve years in directing sailors and others 
to Christ. Said chaplain Damon, who 
conducted her funeral services in the 
Bethel,—‘‘ Eternity alone will reveal the 
good which has thus been accomplished 
by this humble, modest, and retirin 
Christian woman.” 
These thoughts have their present ori- 
gin in the ‘‘ Life and Letters” of a sim- 
ilar woman, Mrs. Jeanerrp H. PLarr:— 
a volume of 363 pages, compiled by her 
husband, Cyrus Puatr, Hsq., of Dela 
ware, Ohio, and printed by E. Ciuaxton 
& Co., 930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
She was not directly connected with 
the sea, or seamen, except by a deeply in- 
teresting correspondence with Rev. Dr. 
Damon and family, and others of like 
sympathies and labors for the conversion 
of the abundance of the sea. The book 
is a treasure of noble character, Christian 
cheer, patient endurance, and persevering 
usefulness. It is sunshine in youth, and 
light from heaven during her three score 
and one years of social and domestic life, 
a fine illustration of what, by the grace 
of God, a woman can be and do. Would 
that the lessons of the volume could go 
into the minds, and hearts, and lives of 
seamen, making them wiser, better, and 
happier men; and that light from heaven 
which made her life so bright and useful, 
might cheer and enhance their usefulness 
all the way into the desired haven!—J. S, 
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WASHED ASHORE. 


Ascompanying the double page illustration in Harrnr’s WeEKuy, Jan. 20th, 1883. 


‘He was found at the dawning?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘And his name is?” “Jacques 


Minot.” 


‘“‘ Where did he live?” ‘* At the fisher’s village, about a mile below.” 
‘‘ Was he born in the village?” ‘‘ Yes; he has lived there all his life.” 
‘‘ Married?” ‘‘ Yes, monsieur.” ‘‘ How many children? Where is his wife?” 


“* Ah, monsieur, that is the sorrow. 
And there are six little children. 


Poor Babetta died last year; 


The youngest stands by me here. 


She is half afraid, you see, of what lies there on the shore: 


Afraid of her father! 


“* Who eares for the children? 


Poor child she never feared him before!” 


Will they go to friends, or the state?” 


Paul Zettering rose from his knees:—‘‘ He was my friend and my mate; 
Mate and brother and friend, I’ve been promising poor Jacques now 

I would care for-his children; and, comrades, you hear my vow.” 
“Good. You may bury him, then, poor fellow. A man so brave 
Methinks should have found in the sea he loved a clean deep grave; 

But the sea’s a cruel mistress, and scornfully flings ashore 

The broken life and the broken clay of him who sails no more.” 


‘‘ Nay, monsieur, the sea is faithful; she knew our Jacques would rest 
Better beside the little church, with the cross upon his breast; 

Would rather lie by his Babetta; for through the church-yard grass 
The feet of the kindly fisher-folk and his little children pass. 


‘oTis the winds that are cruel, monsieur; the sea—the sea loves man; 

When the cruel winds leave her alone, she does for him all she can; 

And when they lash her to fury, and she can do no more, . 

She bears the poor dead fisherman safe to his own home-shore.” 

So the gendarme wrote of Jacques Minot:—‘‘ Found drowned, and washed 


ashore.” 


For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


The Eggs That Became a 
Library. 

They were ordinary eggs, one dozen in 
all, and yet, by a strange process of evolu- 
tion, they were concocted into a library, 
and went sailing away over the ocean to 
distant lands, as the mental and moral 
food of sailors. These eggs were the 
property of a very poor woman, who was 
deeply interested in Christian work. She 
eould not do much; for she had to work 
hard to provide clothing, food and fire 
for the members of her home. She had 
the spirit of a liberal giver, and God ac- 


cepted and blessed such offerings as she 
could bring to him. 

On the first Sabbath of this year, she 
walked a large distance over the hills to 
attend church. The pastor gave notice 
that on the next Sabbath a collection 
would be taken for the AmprIcAN SzEa- 
MEN’s HRIpND Society. She heard the 
notice, and she felt very sorry that she 
had nothing to give, for hersons had been 
boatmen on the river, and she understood 
the hardships of a sailor’s life. During 
the week, the pastor called upon her, and 
she then asked him what she could do. 
But he could not answer. Her room was 


Or 
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so cold, that he did not see how she 
could spare a single penny, during the 
winter, to help any one. So he told her 
that he would let her know if he could 
think of anything for her to do, and then 
he went on his way. An hour later, how- 
ever, as he was passing her door, she ran 
out through the snow, bolding a paper- 
bag in her hand, and erying: ‘‘Stop! 
Take this!” Pinned to the paper-bag 
there was a letter, in- these words:—‘“ I 
shall not be able to get to church on the 
Sabbath, now that the snow is so deep. 
Please sell these, and put the money into 
the collection.” Opening the bag, the 
pastor found one dozen fresh eggs, which 
he sold, as the good woman had re- 
quested. 

Then upon the Sabbath when the col- 
lection was taken, the story of the eggs 
was told, and an appeal was made to all 
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present to give as liberally to the good 
cause. After the services a gentleman 
came quietly to the pastor, and said: ‘“‘I 
want those eggs.”  ‘‘They have been 
sold,” was the reply. ‘‘ Never mind, sell 
them again. Where are they? Can you 
get them?” ‘‘Oh, yes!” ‘‘ Well, here 
are twenty dollars for a library. The eggs 
must be turned into books.”? With that, 
four crisp new five dollar greenbacks 
were thrown upon the table, and the treas- 
urer was directed to send a library upon 
a ship, in the name of Mrs. Mary Ann 
SAGE. ; 

So it came to pass that eggs were con- 
verted into books, and a loving thought 
of a Christian heart reached far out with 
blessings to the men of the sea! 

Pastor. 
New Jersey, January, 1883. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Japan. 
YOKOHAMA. 
Precious News—A Work of the Holy 
Spirtt. 

The letter of Rev.:W. T. <AuvstTEn, 
chaplain, is dated December 11th, 1882, 
and tells its own story of blessing and en- 
couragement. May it incite to fervent 
prayer and effort for the sailor elsewhere! 
He says :— 

“You will be glad to learn that God 
has richly blessed our labors during the 
past month, the officers and crew cf the 
U.S. flag-ship Richmond, and the crew 
of the U.S. S. Monocacy have presented 
to the mission the sum of $150 to help 


forward the work. One hundred dollars 
of this amount has been added to the 
purchase fund for the building, and the 
remainder used to purchase a fine baga- 
telle board, ete. Admiral Currz, Cap- 
tains Skerrerr and Corron, and other 
officers, have expressed to us their appre- 


ciation of our efforts to do good to their 
men. 


The Best Blessing. 


‘*But better than all this is the fact 
that there has been quite a revival going 


on in connection with our work among 
the seamen who visit the Mission. 
Within the past month some twenty- 
eight seamen have been, we trust, 
savingly converted to God, at the dif- 


ferent services held at the Mission. A 


number of these men are serving on the 
Richmond, others on the Monocacy. 
Chaplain CRAWwFoRD has assisted at the 
services, and his noble heart is rejoicing 
over the blessing that have come to these 
men for whom he has so long been bur- 
dened in his prayers, and for whom he 
has so long faithfully labored. The two 
vessels have now left us for a cruise to the 
southward. We have received a number 
of letters from the young converts since 
they left, telling us of meetings they are 
holding on their ships, and on shore in 
other places. May God bless and keep 
them faithful!” 
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At Ports In the United States. 


New York. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The quarterly report of Mr. C. A. Bo- 
RELLA, missionary at the Sailors’ Home, 
190 Cherry Street, brings record of his 
work down to the close of 1882, and is as 
follows :— 


Special Cases of Conversion. 


“* At the meetings at the Home, which 
consist of family worship, morning and 
evening, gospel temperance meeting, 
Monday evening, prayer and experience 
meetings, Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings, inquiring meetings in class-room up 
stairs, daily, we can point to tokens of 
divine favor in the persons of those who 
have been hopefully converted. The glad 


tidings of good news set forth in a full 
and free salvation in Jesus, have brought 
joy to many a sailor’s heart. Among the 
number of those converted, I mention 
two who found peace with God during 
the last week in the year 1882, one a 
Norwegian, and the other a Swede. The 
Swede expressed himself to the other in 
these words: ‘I have been going to church 
all the days of my life and have heard 
many sermons, but it seems that I have 
never heard or felt as I do now since I 
have attended those meetings up-stairs.’ 
The other also spoke of the wonderful 
power of God manifested in that little 
room. They have gained a blessed vic- 
tory over sin, and rejoice, giving glory to 
God. 

“Capt. A. S. Asui~Ey, who came to 
New York destitute and alone with his 
two dear little boys from Peru, where he 
lost his vessel, and his wife died, writes 
from New Orleans. He expresses his gra- 
titude to God for having become a 
changed man through faith and prayer 
during his stay at the Sailors’ Home.* 
Several other interesting letters have been 
received, speaking of the goodness of God 
that has led to repentance and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. Mr. Jouy- 
STONE, a Scotch sailor and member of the 
church of Sea and Land,-New York City, 
before going to sea, after staying at the 
Home for several weeks, did all he could 
to bring other seamen to Christ. He was 


* Letter reserved for publication hereafter. 
—Ep, §, M, 


truly instant in season and out of season, 

never weary in well doing. Having tasted 

of the sweetness of redeeming grace, he 

wanted others to share of the same joy 

and peace he had found in Jesus.” 
Hospital Work. 

“‘ Among the number of those we visit 
who have died lately, was Andrew Martin, 
a Norwegian sailor, who spent his last 
days in Flatbush Hospital. During his 
sickness it was my privilege to visit him 
from time to time, and to minister to him 
from God’s word. It brought joy and 
peace to his soul. His implicit trust in 
Christ the Savior of sinners gave him 
such a peaceful death as few have wit- 
nessed. He died happy in the Lord. 
Since his death I have written to his 
sister in Bergen, Norway, who in a letter 
lately received expresses her thanks to 
kind friends of seamen in this country, 
—for the interest taken in her brother 
in pointing him to the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 


We note two points in the quarterly 
report of labor by Mr. Dewirr C. SuarTer, 
missionary, for the three months ending 
December 31st, 1882. He states that 
several seamen have been led to the Sav- 
ior at meetings which he has attended, 
and instances the case of one :— 


“Another of the number, an aged 
sailor, stood up, and gave a clear testi- 
mony of having accepted the Savior. The 
contrast between the youth of a little 
child aged eight, who had just done the 
same thing, and his age, both testifying 
that they had received a change of heart, 
was not only marked, but glorious, seeing 
that it was the Lord’s doings.” 


Work on Canal Boats. 


‘‘Much encouragement is received 
during visits to families on the canal 
boats. The religious reading distributed 
here is received with thanks and carefully 
read. Numbers are still induced to at- 
tend religious services; often I am met at 
the cabin companion-way by parents and 
children who give a cheerful response to 
the invitation in the words ‘‘ Oh, yes, we 
always attend the Bethel services, and 
our children the Sabbath School.” 


New Jersey. 
JERSEY CITY. 


Early in 1882, a series of meetings for 
boatmen was commenced at the Bethel 
ship John Wesley, at the foot of 15th 
Street. It lasted three weeks, and sev- 
eral conversions to Christ were among its 
fruits. During the Spring and Summer 
services were better attended. than for 
three years past. Requests for prayer 
were frequent, and diligent distribution 
was made of reading matter with the best 
results. The Sabbath School has re- 
cently become very interesting, and bless- 
ing has followed the reading of books 
from a library contributed to it by our 
Society,—special books which have been 
greatly sought for being noted. At this 
writing we have verbal report of partic- 
ular manifestations of the Holy Spirit’s 
power over souls in connection with meet- 
ings during and following the ‘“‘ Week of 
Prayer” for the current year. 
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Louisiana. 
NEW ORLEANS. 
Dating January 15th, chaplain L. H. 
PHASE writes :— é 


“On every evening of the past three 
weeks we have held revival meetings in 
our Bethel, and have been greatly encour- 
aged by the large attendance and the 
ee and power of the Holy Ghost. 

e expect to continue them while de- 
manded. Is it asking too much to re- 
quest anew the prayers of our friends who 
read the MAGAZINE?” 


> 9 
A Touching Utterance. 


It is not on every day that we receive 
such pathetic testimony to freshness of 
youthful feeling preserved in the very 
sunset of life, as that which wells up in 
the following note and lines sent us in the 
opening year by a lady. on the eastern 
coast of Massachusetts, past her four 
score years of earthly experience. 


“‘T suppose I am not quite in order to 
send this to you, but I trust you will ex- 
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cuse the liberty taken by an aged lady in 
asking you to copy and correct the en- 
closed ‘ Thoughts’ for the Maeazine. It 
is the last request I shall make, and the 
last donation to the cause I may be able 
to make. For the dollar enclosed please 
send the Magazine to 


My home is nigh the stormy deep, 
Whose ever restless billows 

Oft from my eyelids banish sleep 
And wet with tears my pillows. 

O suffering wanderers on the main, 
For you I keep my watch in pain! 


For ere my childhood’s days had passed, 
A handsome manly school-boy 

By kindly arts my heart had won 
And was thenceforth my soul-joy. 

Ah! he was faultless, kind and true, 
And happy days each had in view. 


We heeded not or toil or pain, 

Our partings were our sorrows ;— 
Yet, prayers and hopes to meet again 

Made many bright to-morrows. 
And each was other’s star of hope 

To cheer and lift our spirits up. 


A voice of woe came on the wave, 

It made my pale cheek paler:— 
Death, in a far off lonely grave 

Had claimed my brave young sailor. 
My sun sat on that foreign shore, 

My star of hope,—it rose no more. 


Till eighty-five—I’ve lived alone 
In scenes of constant sorrow: 
For me no hope on earth remains, 
Yet surely Heaven’s to-morrow. 
Soon, though to every sailor true; 
T bid to each, a last Adieu, 
“So you will oblige 
An AGED DISCIPLE, 
though one of the least.’” 


Ot 
Obituary. 


REV. L. BONHOMME, 


The Presbyterian for the week ending 
January 6th, states that Rey. Linzan 
Boynowme, a member of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, Pa., died in that city on 
Saturday, December 30th, 1882, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. He was 
born in France, but lived for fifty years 
in this country, where he gave his labor 
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for a time to religious work among the 
Jews. He was afterwards Secretary of 
the Seamen’s Friend Society of Phila- 
delphia, in which he served for a number 
of years very faithfully. He died, after a 
long decline, in the faith of Christ and 
submissive to his will. 
i 


Sailors’ Home, New York, 
190 Cunrry STREET. 
Report of F. Alexander, Lessee, for the month 


of 
DECEMBER, 1882. 
POvAICAMTIVAIS saan sscee seni Ootatea « 
Deposited for safe keeping $2,328 
of which $506 was sent to relatives and friends, 
$525 was deposited in the Savings Bank, and 
$888 was returned to depositors. 
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Planets for February, 1888. 


Mercury is an evening star until the evening 
of the 5th at 6 o’clock, when it is in inferior 
conjunction with the Sun; during the remain- 
der of the month is a morning star; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the forenoon of the 
th at 7h. 47m., being 1° 22’ south; is in con- 
junction with Mars on the morning of the 13th 
at 6 o’clock, being 4° 23’ north; is stationary 
among the stars in Sagittarius at midnight on 
the 17th. 

Venus is a morning star rising on the ist at 
4h. 9m, and south of east 25° 34’; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon at 39m. past midnight on 
the 4th, being 44’ north; at this time is eclipsed 
to all persons situated between the parallels of 
25° and 90° south latitude; is at its greatest 
elongation at 2 o’clock on the morning of the 
16th, being 46° 52’ west of the Sun. 

Mars is a morning star rising on the 1st at 
6h. 88m. and south of east 28° 56’; is in con- 
junction with the moon on the afternoon of the 
6th at ih. 87m., being 6° 4’ south. 


JUPITER on the evening of the ist is due 
south at 8h. 33m., being 22° 57’ north of the 
Equator; is stationary among the stars.in Tau- 
rus at 1 o’clock on the morning of the 15th; is 
in conjunction with the moon on the morning 
of the 16th at 2h. 5$m., being 2° 48’ north. 

Saturn on the evening of the 1st is due south 
at 6h. 23 m., being 15° 32’ north of the Equator; 
isin quadrature with the Sun on the morning 
of the 8th at 6 o’clock; is considered as an 
evening star during the remainder of the 


month; is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
evening of the 13th at 8h. 1m., being 1° 40’ 
south. 


New York University. R. HB. 
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Marine Disasters, December, 
1882. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month was 
38, of which 30 were wrecked, 4 abandoned, 1 
sunk by collision, 1 foundered, and 2 burned. 
The list comprises 4 steamers, 2 ships, 10 barks, 
5 brigs and 17 schooners. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those designated by a w were 
wrecked, a abandoned, f foundered, m missing, 
and s c sunk by collision. 


STEAMERS. 


Liddesdale, w., from New Orleans for Reval. 
Crest, w., from Santos for New York. 
Regent, a., from Cardiff for New Orleans. 
Wheatfield, w., from New York for Leith. 


SHIPS. 


Ella, a., from New York for Bremen. 
Fiona, w., from San Francisco for Hull. 


BARKS. 


Rheinland, w., from Pensacola for Newcastle. 
Alexandra, b., from New York for Hamburg. 
Frank, w., from New York for Pensacola. 
Argonaut, w., from Bremen for New York. 
Lothrtie, a., from St. Martins for Boston. 
Timour, w., from Pensacola for London. 
Robinson Crusoe, w., from Philadelphia for 
Vera Cruz. 
Lennox, b., from Dundee for San Francisco. 
Peru, w., from Hamburg for Baltimore. 
Carl August, w.,from New York for Rotter 
dam. 
BRIGS. 
Water Lily, w., from St. Pierre, Mart., for New 
York. 
Rebecca Neilly. w., from New York for Halifax. 
Tris, w., from Cornwallis, N. S., for New York. 
Aurora, w., from Ship Island for Vera Cruz. 
Rowena, w., from Baltimore for Funchal. 


SCHOONERS. 


Maggie W. Willard, w., from Portland for 
Eastport. 

H. Emma Riley, a., from Orchilla for Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Pallas, w., from Hunter’s Point for Portland. 

Telegraph. w., from Bangor for Boston. 

Impudence, w., from Elizabethport for Yar- 
mouth, N.S. : 

John B. Adams, f., from Baltimore for Aspin- 
wall. 

Donna Anna, w., from Perth Amboy for Dan- 
versport. 

Samuel Nash, w., fr. Boston for Pt. Clyde, Me. 

Adelaide, w., from Portland for Ellsworth. 

Bangor, w., from Boston. 

Corinna H. Bishop, w., fisherman. 

John Floyd, w., from New York for Jackson- 
ville. 

Golden Rule, w., from San Francisco. 


\ 
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Annie Brown, w.. from Windsor, N. §., for 
New York. 

Clara S., s. c., from Baltimore. 

Grand Island, w., from Deer Island for Boston. 


Zenobia, w., fr. Pascagoula for St. Mary’s, Ga. 


TOTAL LOSSES DURING 1882. 


We give herewith a recapitulation of the 
usual monthly statements of total losses of 
vessels belonging to and bound to or from ports 
in the United States, showing the number lost 
in each month during the year, with their 
class : 


3 a # Tye oe Ge 

2. Bigs aia. Be) Moe so 

N n fQ ia) M BH 

January ... = 2 3 9 8 12 29 
February...... 4 4 11 3 15 37 
Maren =... 1 5 17 4 14 41 
ior Cosh aeee. Re 8 1 7 90 
INR ay ier resha tc ons 3 — 14 1 3 21 
DUNC zeae 1 3 9 3 8 24 
i byprormemecte nes — 1 5 3 4 13 
August........ 3 3 2 5 4 17 
September.... 4 — 7 2 9 22 
October... ..- 2 4 10 1 11 28 
November .... — 1 6 2 8 iv 
December..... 4 2 10 5 17 38 
Totals.... 26 28 108 838 112 307 


The total losses for 1881 aggregated 434 ves- 
sels; 1880, 433; 1879, 545; 1878, 580. 


i Oe 
Receipts for December, 1882. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


BristolCone. chureh==....02-- ees. $ 1 68 
Goffstown, Cong. church............. 10 87 
Manchester, a friend, for library..... 20 00 
Rindge, Cong. church, 12.2. e.cse-e sees 119 
VERMONT. 
Springfield, Cong. Sabbath-School, for 
JIDTALY a: oe aac eee ee ote 20 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Union Evan- 
gelicalch. and Soe’y of Amesbury 
and Salisbury. cencsenen mec ene 4 00 
Ayer Come, CDULCH A. in. .o Gaerne 4 15 
Boston, Schr. Gertrude, Capt. Cham- 
DION. coaqs seen ere ume roca ase 2 00 
Boxford. Congochubeh.<. saeoenenss 12 46 


Chelsea, Miss EK. P. Brooks........... 2 00 


Cy Be LOT sli brary: mcscGrrieen cee 20 00 
Cotuit Port, Union church............ 14 66 
Dorchester, Miss E. Pierce........... 1 00 
East Hampton, Payson Cong.church. 381 07 
Fitchburg, Louisa A. Lowe, for lib’y, 

in memoriam Sarah Lowe........ 20 00 
Gardner; Cong. Ghurch:.-.2.-..c.neee 64 63 
Granbvy, (Cong church eres sen snneee 8 60 
Harvard ‘Conguchurehinn.cs esse oe. 15 25 
Tpswich, Hirst church... iccansncsveee 3 00 
Lowell, Sewall Ass’n, for library...... 20 00 

Georta Willey cued eee 5 20 
Lynn’, ist:-Cong churches ee 18 40 
Malden, Cong. ch., a friend, for books. 5 00 
Methuen, Cong. church............... 5G 
Monson, estate of Andrew W. Porter, 

BER ah. Avorn, Econ anee aes 150 00 
Newburyport, Whitfield church...... 6 11 
North Brookfield, 1st Cong. ch. and 

HOCLObY fanawekaccs tee ee 80 00 
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Northfield, a Christmas gift from Mrs. 
Ada M. D. Alexander, for library. $ | 00 


Pittsfield, First church................ 89 
South Cong. ch., of wh. S.S., $10... 26 45 
Rockland, Cong. church...... SGEOSDO 18 00 
South Dartmouth, A. F. Bailey, for 
library work...:....-.-------++:-: 2 00 
South Hadley Falls, Cong. ch. and 
Sociéty : 4-22 essen eres 5 00 
Stockbridge, Cong. church.......-..-- 59 14 
Taunton, Cong. Trinitarian church... 30 00 
West Medway, Cong. church.......--. 8 08 
Weymouth, First church............. 10 00 
Winchendon, North Cong. church.... 12 90 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Pilgrim ch., a friend..... 1 00 
CONNECTICUT. 
Clinton, Mrs. M. Griffing.............. 1 00 
Danbury, ist. Church, of wh. $60 to 
const. Harvey Williams and 
Thomas McCorkle, L. M’s......-... 66 00 
Farmington, Cong. ch.S.8., of wh. for 
lib’y in their name, $20.......:... 65 46 
Glastonbury. 1st Cong. ch. and Soc’y, 74 19 
Greeneville, Cong. church............ 80 00 
Middlebury, Cong. church............ 8 95 
Newington, Cong. ch. and Soc’y...... 10 00 
Norwalk, Mrs .Lucy G. Merrill....... 1 00 
Rocky, Bill, Cong chs Sassen eee 22 25 
Stamford, Mrs. Seymour Hoyt....... 5 00 
New York. 
Coxsackie, Rev. M. Lusk.............. 5 00 
Lockport, Firstichureb..2...00-.22 =: 25 02 


Mount Morris, a friend in Pres. ch.... 50 
New York City, bequest of Admiral 
Sylvanus W. Godon, deceased, per 
Wim. Alexander Smith, Ex., with 


interest thereon... .........2-.se0s 
Mrs. G. B. Grinnell, for lib’s........ 100 00 
Bruce & Cook -- 2... 2 ate aoc eee 50 00 
Morristt, Jesup. sacs acres eee 50 00 
Bethany S. S., intermediate class, 

for lib’y, per Mrs. S. T. Gordon.. 20 00 
Geo. D. Morgan........ 20 00 
Miss L. Boorman 15 00 
Miss M. Boorman 15 00 
Josiah M. Hiske. <ccmancehonseeee 16 00 
Geom W. Smith os Cossee eee 10 00 
James: Frazer ace pee eee tee eee 10 00 
Pi Te N@VIUG 3s eee ere 5 00 
Mrs. sD sS, MaAlERG... cetera ae 5 00 


5 00 
Capt. C. H. Swain, bark Truro, for 
library work 2.0 susrh acer eee 5 00 
Capt. John Rees, barque Elcho, for 
library work 2 
Salem, Mrs. Jane Ann Weston........ 5 
Troy, Ist Pres. ch. S. S., for lib’y, as 
a memorial of Alfred De F. Gale. 20 
Margaret J. and Mary F. Cushman. 5 
West Bloomfield, Mrs. B. P. Hall 5 
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NEw JERSEY. 


Newark, High St. Pres. church....... 
Orange, 2nd Pres. church 


& 
& 


50 16 


MINNESOTA. 


Northfield, Conrad Stegner 5 00 


CANADA, 


Montreal, Robert C, Adams 10 00 


$6,182 97 


— 


( 
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‘‘Oast thy bread upon the waters: for thon shalt find it after many days.’—Ecc, II: 1. 


From The Youth’s Companion. 


A Waif on the Ocean. 


_ Let me tell you a touching little story 
that was teld me by a brown-faced old 
sailor, who, I am sure, had long before 
seen better days. He livedin a queer little 
nest of a house, surrounded and almost 
buried by trees. These trees were full of 
English sparrows, many of them so tame 
that they would fly down into the old 
sailor’s doorway and eat from his cottage 
floor. 

He and his birds were quite a curiosity 
in the neighborhood, and I went with a 
friend to see him. This was the story he 
told me:— 

“So you want to hear, do you, ma’am, 
why I love the little brown beauties so 
well? Well, one day, long years ago, a 
fine man-o’-war was making her way up 
the western coast of South America. The 
day was warm and bright, and all hands 
were enjoying the gentle breeze and the 
soft sunshine. We were gathered in 
groups here and there on the deck, and 
in one of these groups was a quiet, pale- 
faced boy, not above eighteen or nine- 
teen, who had been with us all through 
the three years’ cruise. We knew next 
to nothing about him, He had shipped 
at New York, and as he was one of the 
quiet sort, the men had mostly let him 


alone, though he hadn’t an enemy on 
board the ship. But I’ve often thought 
since, ma’am, that the lad was lonesome- 
like. I feel tolerable sure he talked more 
freely to me than to any of our mess- 
mates, and I tell you, my heart was 
drawn toward the lad when I heard how 
he’d been left an orphan! I don’t deny I 
was as good to him as I had the chance 
to be, off and on, and he,—you might 
say,—clung to me in his quiet way. 

‘* We were all tired of life aboard ship, 
and hard work and sea-rations, and were 
doing the regulation amount of growling 
that bright afternoon, when all of a sud- 
den what should whirl over our heads 
and drop down at our feet on the deck, 
but a little brown bird! Brown as an 
English sparrow, only with a small scar- 
let ‘‘cap” on his pretty head and the 
brightest, scaredest eyes you ever saw. A 
bird,—and we two hundred miles from 
the shore! 

<¢ You can believe all threw down our 
work and our pipes and gathered round 
the little storm blown traveler, for it 
don’t take a very great thing to raise an 
excitement aboard a ship at sea. And 
there we rough fellows stood, ma’am, in 
an eager circle round the frightened little 
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thing that lay on the deck a’most dead 
and panting for breath. 


‘Suddenly, out of the crowd came the. 


lad I told you about. He had a few 
erumbs of hard-tack in his hand, and 
stretching it out towards the bird, he 
made a queer kind of a noise way down 
his throat. The bird in a minute raised 
his head, shivered a little, and then if 
you'll believe me, ma’am, and it’s a true 
story I’m telling you, he flew straight to 
the boy as if he’d been an old friend, ard 
ate the crumbs out of his hand as if he 
was half-starved, as I do suppose he was. 

‘*Where do I think he’d come from? 
Oh, well, off the coast somewhere. We 
were just then down opposite the most 
God-forsaken country you ever saw, and 
it was our opinion that the little brown 
bird hadn’t ever seen a human being be- 
fore. Because, after a little, ma’am, he’d 
go from one to the other of us without 
the least thought of fear, eat out of our 
hands, or even off our tongues, and seem- 
ed perfectly happy im his new home 
amongst us. 

“But it was Davey he loved best of all 
—Davey who crooned to him in the long 
twilight evenings with the queer noise in 
his throat that the little fellow seemed to 
understand, just as we would so much 
talk. And he wuld sit on- Davey’s 
shoulder and chirp, chirp. chirp like a 
cricket, and sometimes he’d seem to for- 
get himself entirely and burst out into a 
song that sounded like the thrushes at 
home in the early spring-time. 

“T tell you, ma’am that bird was the 
lignt of our mess, When we all sat down 
on the fo’castle with our pipes, at night, 
Brownie was alvays one of us—and the 
principal one, too. He’d go to any one 
who called him by his name, and sit on 
his shoulders, or stand in his hands, 
without a grain of fear. 

*“1)o you wonder we loved the little 
fellow?” 

‘‘Hiven the officers noticed him, and 
one day the captain sent for Davey to be 
brought to his cabin. Davey took him 
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in and showed him off to the captain and 
the first lieutenant, and they were so 
delighted with him that they asked Davey 
what he’d take for the bird, for Brownie 
was so fond of the boy we had all agreed 
he should be his. Davey drew back as if 
the question hurt him, and stroking the 
little bird’s back with his hand, he said, 
quietly,— 

‘* Please, sir, I wouldn’t sell him for 
five hundred dollars.’ 

*¢ We made three ports after that, and 
Brownie could have left us any time, but 
he never showed any thought of leaying 
the ship, and keeping close to Davey, was 
our bright, cheery little bit o’ sunshine 
on many and many a gloomy day. No 
wonder we all would a’ given our eyes to 
keep him! 

‘Well, ma’am, one night while we 
were yet off the coast of oid Bolivia, the 
Pacific blew up into a boiling sea of foam, 
and a keen tornado took us by surprise. 

‘All was hurry and confusion, but 
each man stood at his post, and Davey 
was one of the men sent aloft early in the 
gale. 

‘* flow it happened no one knew. All 
I know is that we heard the ery ringing 
down from aloft'in the roar of the storm, 
‘Man overboard !” 

**You can’t guess, ma’am, here in your 
safe, warm: homes what that means to us 
sea-faring men, on an ink-black night 
with all the demons of the sea roaring 
round us; and possibly we ourselves just 
on the edge of eternity. 

‘* Well, what could we do? In that 
awful sea, with our ship dashing like a 
nutshell on the top of the waves and the 
wind shrieking through our rigging at 
the rate of forty knots an hour, not a 
hand could be lifted to save the boy. He 
couldn’t even have lived while a boat was 
being lowered,—no, not in that sea. We 
saved the ship, but Davey was gone. 

‘* And now, ma’am, comes the strang- 
est part of my yarn, which I doubt not 
yowll find it hard to believe. But it’s 
true, Just as I tell it to you. 
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drowned, the little bird flew about the 
ship in a lost, queer-like. way, making a 


“For three days after Davey vl 
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“* Where’s Gracie?” 
“Who?” asked the conductor, recov- 


z4 . . . . 
ering his official voice. 


kind of moaning cry whenever we spoke i *ittle Gracie—grandpa’s little pet! 


to him, like as if he said,— 

*«* Whereis he? What have you done 
with Davey?’ 

“Why, ma’am, I believe, as I stand 
here, that the poor little bird had all that 
and more in his brown breast. He 
wouldn’t eat, neither would he sing. He 
would come to us if we called him, and 
. just sit moping on our shoulders, chirp- 
ing a faint chirp once in a while. 

“At the end of the third day, ‘one of 
our watch went up where poor Davey’s 
hammock was swung, and there, on the 
deck underneath the old sail-cloth, lay 
Brownie dead. Yes, ma’am, dead. It 
seemed to us all as if his poor little heart 
was just broken. 

‘Well, we buried the little fellow in 
the sea, like many a bigger, but not more 
faithful, friend before him. And you'll 
not think it strange, ma’am, that there 
was hardly a dry eye amongst us rough 
old tars, though maybe some of us hadn’t 
shed a tear before for many years. 

“ Now, ma’am my story isdone. It 
isn’t much of a story, but after hearing it 
you won’t think it strange that I love the 
little birds around this old shell of mine. 
Sometimes on dark and windy nights I 
lie awake and think of Davey and 
Brownie, and wonder if somewhere they 
haven’t met each other again.” 


Grandpa’s Pet. 

The following incident from the De- 
troit Post and Tribune will remind our 
readers of Dickens’ story of Little Nell 
and her grandfather :— 

When one of the trains to this city 
came in at midnight a few nights ago, an 
old man was found sleeping in one of the 
seats. 

“Tsay, old man!” yelled the conduc- 
tor, ‘‘git out of this; do you hear? This 
is Detroit. If you’ve got any friends, 
they'll be looking for you.” 


I brought her with me. Is she there?” 

““T guess he is not wide awake yet,” 
said the curious passenger. ‘‘ Suppose 
you help him to his feet.” 

Conductors are experts in helping 
people to their feet, and this one was no 
exception to the rule. He took the old 
man by the coat-collar and stood him up, 
but he sank down the next mcment limp 
and motionless. Just then a depot-hand 
came in. 

“The baggage-master wants to: know 
what you’re goin’ to do with that little 
deal box over there. He don’t want any 
of that kind left over, and there’s no di- 
rection on it but * Gracie.’ ” 

“‘That’s her!” said the old man, and 
he stood up feebly. ‘‘Take me there. 
We're going a long journey,—Gracie and 
me; a long, long journey, but. it don’t 
seem as if I knew the way right clear.” 

They took him into the depot and laid 
him on one of the benches and put his 
carpet bag under his head, but still he 
fretted for his ‘‘leetle Gracie,—his pet,” 
and at last they consoled him by telling 
him she was resting, was asleep, and 
must not be disturbed. 

The little ‘‘ box,” with ‘‘ Gracie” writ- 
ten upon it in lead pencil, was safe 
enough with the other ‘‘ freight,” and 
the old man slept peacefully at last. 
Some kind soul threw a rug over him 
near morning, and asked him what train 
he was waiting for, but all the answer he 
made was a feeble ‘*‘ Thank’ee; call me at 
sunrise. We're going a long journey, 
Gracie and me.” 

He was called at sunrise by a voice 
that none may refuse, and when a flood 
of rosy light shone into the dreary room 
he was up and away,—gone on his long 
journey. Only the worn out body was 
there, and the next day it was laid away 
with ‘‘little Gracie” in the-strangers’ lot 
in Mount Elliott, unknown, yet possibly 
in as ‘‘sure hope of a gracious resurrec- 
tion” as if marked by thirty feet of 
moaumental clay. 
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THE LIFE BOAT. 


Loan Library Reports. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April Ist, 1882, was 7,499 ; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 7,717; the total shipments aggregating 15,216. The number of volumes in 
these libraries was 407,582, and they were accessible, by original and reshipment, 
to 291,193 men. Nine hundred and thirty-five libraries, with 33,660 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 107,195 men.—One hundred and six libraries were placed in one hun- 
dred and six Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 3,816 
volumes, accessible to seven hundred and forty-two Keepers and surfmen. 


During December, 1882, forty-seven loan libraries, fifteen new and thirty-two 


reshipped, were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. 


The new li- 


braries were Nos. 7,633-7,637, inclusive, and Nos. 7,641-7,646, inclusive, at New 
York;—with Nos. 7,811 7,812, 7,813 and 7,814, at Boston. 


The thirty-two libraries reshipped were:— 


No. 1,989, No. 4,489, No. 4,803, No. 5,499, No. 6,260, No. 6,989, No. 7,216, No. 7,291, 
“--3'909,  4.49l, © 6,044, 51658, “<9 6,606, 6 Walikys ov 2d mem ee mun Oot 
“ 3443 470g, “ 5197, * 5.730, “ 6,657, “ 7,152, “ 7,248, “- 7,406, 
“ 3803 “ 4706, “° 5.382, “ 6,153, “ 6,870, “ 7,190, “ %244, “ 7,497, 


Wings, By-and-By. 

Walter,” said a gentleman on a ferry- 
boat to a poor, helpless cripple, ‘how is 
it when you cannot walk that your shoes 
get worn?” 

A blush came over the boy’s pale face, 
but, after hesitating a moment, he said :— 

‘*My mother has younger children, sir, 
and while she is. out washing, I amuse 
them by creeping about on the floor and 
playing.” 

‘Poor boy!” saida lady standing near, 
not loud enough, as she thought to be 
overheard, ‘‘ What. a life to lead! What 
has he in all the future to look forward 
to?” 

The tear started in his eye, and the 
bright smile that chased it away showed 
that he did hear her. As she passed by 
him to step on shore he said in a low 
voice, but with a smile:—‘‘I’m looking 
forward to having wings some day, lady!” 

Happy Walter! poor, crippled, and de- 
pendent on charity, yet performing his 
mission, doing in his measure the Master’s 
will! Patiently waiting for the future, 
he shall by-and-by ‘* mount up with wings 


as eagles: shall run and not be weary, 
shall walk and not faint.” 


‘“God Loved Me.” 


Some years ago two gentlemen were 
riding together, and, as they were about 
to separate, one asked the other :— 

“*Do you ever read your Bible?” 

*“Yes, but I get no benefit from it, be- 
cause, to tell the truth, I feel I do not 
love God.” 

‘* Neither did I, but God loved me.” 

This answer produced such an effect 
upon his friend that, to use his own words, 
it was as if one had lifted him off the 
saddle into the skies. It opened to his 
soul at once the great truth, that it is not 
how much I love God, but how much 
God loves me. 
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